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Of - the - period photographs — 
hundreds of them — carefully 
selected, and handcolored, were 
used to create BACKGROUND 
OF THE CIVIL WAR, an 
award-winning cinema survey 
of the major events and issues 
that led to the conflict between 
the states. (Illustration, courtesy 
Film Associates of California... 
See preview, page 17) 
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Religious and Interfaith 


Robert Disraeli and 
Rev. T. R. Miller 


Contributing Editors and their affiliated 
organizations do not necessarily endorse 
the statements of opinion in this maga- 
zine, or the claims made in advertise- 
ments. Signed articles do not necessarily 
represent its views. 
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FESTIVALS AND AWARDS 


e 12th Annual Robert Flaherty Film Award, sponsored 
by the Institute of Film Techniques of the City College of 
New York—presented March 29, at Fashion Industries 
Auditorium, 225 West 24th St, New York 

e 3rd International Photo-Cinema-Optics Biennale—Apr. 
15-24, Paris. Inquire: J. d’Autreaux, Commissaire Générale, 
3e Biennale Internationale Photo Cinema Optique, Comité 
Frangais des Expositions, 94 rue de Remmes, Paris 6e. 
e Institute for Education by Radio-Television—Apr. 26- 
29, Deshler Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

e 1961 American Film Festival—Apr. 19-22, Barbizon 
Plaza Hotel, N.Y.C. Sponsored by Educational Film 
Library Association. All 16mm films and 35mm filmstrips 
released in USA in 1960 are eligible. 

e International Film Festival—June 13 for two weeks, 
Moscow. Inquire: Afton Tours, 1776 Broadway, N.Y. 19. 
e First International Television Festival — Fall 1961, 
N.Y.C. Theme: “Greater World Understanding Through 
International Television.” Sponsored by National Academy 
of Television Arts and Sciences. (Tex McC rary, chairman), 
300 Central Pk. So., N.Y. 19, or 9126 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. 

e 10th Annual Workshop and Awards, Natl. Council on 
Jewish A-V Materials—May 11 afternoon, at the Institute 
of Human Relations, N.Y.C. Information: NCJAVM, 101 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 3. 


THE BACKGROUND 


of the 


CIVIL WAR 


A motion picture survey of the 
major events and issues that led 
to the war between the states. 
Based upon illustrations adapted 
from publications of the period. 


American Film Festival 
Columbus Film Festival 
Vancouver Film Festival 


Awards at: 


PREVIEW PRINTS AVAILABLE 


FILM ASSOCIATES 
OF CALIFORNIA 
11014 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 


e 5th Annual San Francisco International Film Festival-- 
November 1-14/61. 
Commission. For information: San Francisco Internationi] 
Film Festival, 172 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, 
California. 


TRADE AND PROFESSIONAL 


e 5th National Conference on Aviation/Space Education 
—Mar. 16-18, Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D.C. Inquire: 
National Aviation Education ‘Council, 1025 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

> National Institute for AV Selling—July 15-20, University 
of Indiana, Bloomington. 

e 21st Annual National A-V Convention—July 22-25, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago. Information: Mahlon H. Martin, 
General Chairman, co M. H. Martin Co., Massilon, Ohio; 
or NAVA Inc., Fairfax, Va. 

e 88th Annual Forum-National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare—May 14-19, Minneapolis, Minn. Films will be shown. 
Inquire: Natl. Conference on Social Welfare, 22 W. Gay 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

e 17th Annual Conference of the American Society of 
Training Directors—May 1-5, Bellevue Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Information: E. W. Lareau, Manager, 
DPS Training center, RCA Service, Camden 8, N.J. 

e American Society of Photogrammetry Semi-Annual Con- 
vention—October 4-6, Biltmore Hotel, New York City. In- 
formation: Timothy Trott, Aeroflex Corp., 34-06 Skillman 
Ave., Long Island City, N.Y. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


e Louisiana—Mar. 16-18, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
e Catholic Library Assn.—Apr. 4-7, Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

e Tennessee—Apr. 6-8, Memphis, Tenn. 

e Florida—Apr. 27-29, Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 
e Oklahoma—Apr. 27-29, Northwestern State College, 
Alva, Okla. 

e Maryland Spring Meeting—Apr. 28-29. 

e Massachusetts Spring Meeting—May 25-26, West Har- 
wich, Mass. 

e Special Libraries Association—May 28-June 1, Shera- 
ton-Plaza Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 

e 6th Seminar on the Acquisition of Latin American 
Library Materials—July 6-8, Univ. of Southern Illinois, 
Carbondale, Il. 

e ALA Annual Conference—July 9-16, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Inquire, American Library Association, 50 East Huron, 
Chicago, Il. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


e State Teachers’ Associations Conventions—Mar. 16-17, 
Municipal Auditorium, Birmingham, Alabama (approx. 
attend. 8000) . . . Mar. 16-17, Exposition—Recreation 
Center, Portland, Oregon (5,500) . March 16-18, 
Jacksonville, Florida (7,000) .. . Mar. (date undecided), 
Hotel Heidelberg, Jackson, Mississippi (8,000) . . . Mar. 
21-24. Municipal Auditorium, Atlanta, Georgia (7,000) 
. . Mar. 23-24, Claridge Hotel, Memphis, (6000). 

Schools Principals Convention—March 15- 
22; Atlantic City, N.J. Information: National Education 
Assoc., 1201-16th N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Catholic Education Assoc. Convention:- April 

; Atlantic City, N.J. 

Art Education Association—April 10-15; ami, 
Fla. Inquire: National Education Assoc., 1201-16th St. 
N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 

e Davi Annual Convention—April 24-28; Deauville Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla. Inquire: Mrs. Mickey Bloodworth, Con- 
vention Coordinator, Department of A-V Instruction, Na- 
tional Ed. Assoc., 1201-16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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What They Are $ WA 


Film Societies and Festivals are invited to send 
their programs, for publication, to this department. 


e The Greenwich (Conn.) Public Li- 
brary calls its film series “When Films 
Were Very Young,” and began it with 
Tue History OF THE CrineEMA, the British 
cartoon by Halas and Batchelor. Com- 
posed of silent, short and pioneering pic- 
tures, the series’ second program was 
composed of the following French trick 
and comedy “primitives” (c. 1900-1912): 
Tue ENCHANTED GLasses, THE LIVING 
THE PasHa’s NIGHTMARE, THE 
Man With Tue Cacr’s Heap, Max Et 
La Sratue. “Charlie Chaplin in Transi- 
tion” (1914) was represented by MAKING 
A Lrvinc, THE MASQUERADER, GETTING 
ACQUAINTED, THE KNock-out, THE 
Rounvers. The January program fea- 
tured AND WooLey (Douglas Fair- 
oanks), THE Mystery OF THE LEAPING 
FisH, and Melies’ Trip To THE Moon, 
smash hit of 1902. Gertie THE DixosauR 
and THe GENERAL (Buster Keaton) will 
be shown in March. Different concepts 
of pantomime, will be illustrated in May 
by a short Marcel Marceau, a_ short 
Chaplin, and the Marx Brothers’ film 
Duck Soup. 


e Quantas Australian Centre, New York, 
was mecca for office workers in the 
vicinity of the airline’s Fifth Avenue of- 
fice during its noontime film festival, in 
connection with an “Introduction — to 
Australia” exhibit held in its auditorium 
on consecutive Wednesdays for seven 
weeks. The seven film programs shown 
ranged in subject matter from WALK- 
aBouT and TyuruNGA, on aboriginal life 


and customs, to CHRISTMAS IN AUS- 
TRALIA, with Santa arriving in mid- 
summer. 

e The General Extension Division of 


Florida, in cooperation with the Florida 
Film Classics Council, this year is spon- 
soring Film Classics Leagues at the Uni- 
versity of Tampa; Florida State Univer- 
sity at Tallahassee; University of Florida 
at Gainesville; at Clearwater and other 
Florida cities. Offered as an educational 
program to stimulate a cultural apprecia- 
tion of the best in foreign and domestic 
production, this unique circuit undertak- 
ing offers such features as THE SHEEP 
HAS Five Lecs (French, 1954); THe 
MAGNIFICENT SEVEN (Japanese, 1954); 
Li (American, 1953); Dreyer’s OrpeT 
(Danish, 1955); Henry V (British, 1945); 
Bergman’s SAwpusT AND TINSEL (Swed- 
ish, 1953); Tue Roots (Mexican, 1958); 
Tae Nicuts or and Rome, 11 
O'CLock (Italian, 1957 and 1952); THe 
Devi.’s Daucuter (Spanish, 1956); 
Boris Gopunov (Russian, 1954); THe 
Revott or GuNNER Ascu (German/55) 

Documentaries and short subjects are 
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integral to the program, among them 
A SHort History (Romanian): SONG oF 
THE Prairie (Czechoslovakian); BERN- 
ARD SHAW and ON THE TWELFTH Day 
(British); ADVENTURES OF THE DESPER- 
ATE Heart, Time Out or War (U.S.A. ) 


e The American Museum 
History, New York, is continuing its 
Wednesday afternoon and _ Saturday 
afternoon free film programs into 1961. 
The films shown move off on world-wide 
voyages from FaBuLous FLoripa to THE 
MippLe East and Strance Gops oF 
Inpia. Included are Apriatic Howtipay, 
APPALACHIAN SPRING, MysTERY OF Mop- 
ERN TuRKEY, SOUTH AFRICA PREVIEW, 
EuropeEAN Ruapsopy, LEGEND OF THE 
Raven, INpIAN DANCES, and AMERICA, 
THE BEAUTIFUL. 


of Natural 


NEW GUINEA PATROL was aw2rded the 
Senate's Gold Medal at the 1960 Interna- 
tional Film Festival in Florence, Italy. 
(Australian Film Services, 636 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City.) 


e The Brooklyn Academy of Music, a di- 
vision of the Brooklyn (N.Y.) Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, opened a season of 
Burton Holmes Travelogues with ARouND 
THE Wor pb. Screened on Mondays, both 
afternoon and evening, this travel and 
adventure series is open to the public. 
The February and March programs fea- 
ture SHIKAR IN INDIA; THE PEOPLES OF 
HuncGary; Baja, CALIFORNIA AND THE 
Gray WHALE, RuraLt ENGLAND; LIFE IN 
SweEpEN; IsRAEL—REBIRTH OF A NATION; 
and JAPAN. 

The Academy also runs a series of top 
Hollywood and foreign feature films, 
among them It Starred IN NAPLES 
(Gable, Loren, De Sica); HucKLEBERRY 
Finn; SonG WitrHout Enp; and Opera- 
TION AMSTERDAM. 


e The Peoria (Ill.) Public Library win- 
ter series covers a wide range of subject. 
matter. Some of the titles are: NEw York, 
New York (experimental, 1958); Puss 1x 
Boots, MARCH OF THE Movies, A Bic 
Day 1N Boco, RHApPsopy OF STEEL, IN- 
TRODUCTION TO JAzZ, PUEBLO Boy, NortH 


/ 
Jacques Tati is Mr. Hulot at war with mod- 
ern mechanization in MY UNCLE (Mon 
Oncle), just released in !6mm. (Contem- 
porary Films, Inc., 267 West 25th Street, 
New York City.) 


By NortrHeast, A TALe, Wir- 
ritr Wirritt, THE LAND OF THE PINK 
Snow, and JouRNEY INTO SPRING. The 66 
films scheduled weekly from October/60 
through March/61 were selected as “Top 
Titles” on the basis of quality production 
and general interest. 


e Loyola University (New Orleans, La.) 
has scheduled 10 programs for its sub- 
scription membership. These include 
Brink oF Lire, Mr. Hutot’s Hotmay, 
and or Gtory, with THe Rep 
BaLLoon, THE Bespoke Overcoat and 
RAGAMUFFIN as accompanying shorts . . . 
also, the Flaherty classics NaNooK OF 
THE NortuH and Man or ARAN: Gop 
Men, Day oF WratH, UMBERTO 
D, SympHonre Pastorace,  Fellini’s 
Nicuts oF Casirnia, THE Day MANOLETE 
was KILLED, Vistr To Picasso, Go SLow 
To BricnTron, and Marcet Marceau 
PANTOMIMES. 


e The Metropolitan New York Audio- 
Visual Association presented a program 
on Africa at the Donnell Library Center 
in January. RuytHmM or Arrica, REPORT 
FROM AFRICA and NiGeRIa-GIANT IN 
AFRICA were shown. In five prescreening 
sessions, 29 films with various African 
emphases were presented to MAVA 
members and invited guests. 


e The Archive Film Society, N.Y.C., is 
holding its “retrospective exhibition” of 
12 screenings at Roosevelt Auditorium. 
VariETY (Dupont, 1925): films by Alain 


Resnais; Merropouis (Lang, 1926); 
MiracLeE IN Mitan (DeSica, 1951); 


Dreams THAT Money Can Bey (Richter, 
1944); MAEDCHEN IN Unirorm (Sagan, 
1931) and THe Lapy Vanisues ( Hitch- 
cock, 1939) will take the program 
through March, along with the shorts: 
Les RaQueTTEuRS, JACKSON POoLLock, 
VicIL, and SunNvAY BY THE SEA. 
—PATRICIA ALYSON 
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News 


CHILDREN’S FILM SOCIETIES INCREASING 


Since the establishment of the 
Canadian Centre of Films for Chil- 
dren in May 1960 (See Film News, 
October/60 issue), heightened inter- 
est in programming films for children 
has led to many new ventures across 
Canada. In Ottawa alone, Canada’s 
capital, there are three projects for 
children, all of them successful. 


National Gallery 


A series of film showings for young- 
sters from 7 to 10 attracts as many as 
700 to the Saturday afternoon series, 
“Saturday Cinema”. In addition to the 
showings of specially selected films, 
Ottawa young people interested in 
planning, shooting and “starring” in 
films are given this opportunity in a 
series of workshops under the guid- 
ance of the staff of the National Gal- 
lery and with the assistance of volun- 
teer cameramen. Six short films went 
into production in December, and will 
be premiered at “Saturday Cinema” 
when ready. Shooting is in 8mm. 

A similar series for the French- 
speaking children of Ottawa, ages 7 
to 10, was held in January; and an- 
other is planned for 11 to 14-year-olds 
in March. 


National Museum 


A weekly program of films for chil- 
dren of varying ages has attracted as 
many as 1100 youngsters for two 
shows on Saturday mornings. In addi- 
tion to such American feature films 
as NORTHWEST PassaGE and Flaherty’s 
Louisiana Story, the Museum often 
shows short subjects from the em- 
bassy film libraries. A Disney cartoon 
concludes each showing. The Mu- 
seum program has been drawing in- 
creasingly large audiences this year. 


Children’s Film Club 


After a year of planning and pre- 
viewing of films with children in at- 
tendance, the Children’s Film Club 
now has more than 200 regular mem- 
bers (6 shows for $1), and 500 
youngsters pack the auditorium for 
special programs. 

The Children’s Film Club was ini- 
tiated by the Ottawa Film Society, 
with the assistance of the Canadian 
Centre of Films for Children, and a 
group of volunteers experienced in 
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films 


film use. The showings are held at 
a recreation centre sponsored by the 
Department of Recreation and Parks 
of the City of Ottawa. The success 
of the series has encouraged the De- 
partment to plan for similar programs 
in two other communities in Ottawa. 


Across Canada 


Other communities in which chil- 
dren’s film programs and clubs have 
already been established or are in the 
process of formation are Atikokan, 
Richmond Hill and Toronto, in On- 
tario province; Edmonton, Alberta; 
Rothesay, New Brunswick; Regina, 
Saskatchewan; Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia; and Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


A-V AND FILM EXPENDITURES 
UP 9-PERCENT TO $389 MILLION 


Expenditures for nontheatrical 
and audio-visual materials in 
the U.S. reached a record high of 
$389-million in 1960, an increase of 
9-percent over 1959. Among the areas 
covered in this report, published in 
the Journal of the Society of Motion 
Picture and Television Engineers, 
education registered the largest in- 
crease, i.e., 32-percent. Civic, social 
welfare and recreation groups gained 
6.7-percent; expenditures for business 
and industry were up by 3.4-percent. 
Government and medical showed no 
appreciable change; those for religious 
groups decreased by 5.2-percent. 

According to John Flory and 
Thomas W. Hope, authors of the re- 
port, the great rise for education re- 
flects, for the second year, the impact 
of the 1958 National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. They further state that 
“America’s increased concern for its 
educational system is resulting in the 
educational film and related media 
finally coming of age”. 

The expenditures reported on were 
for production, release prints and 
distribution of motion pictures, film- 
strips and sound slidefilms; also, for 
audio-visual equipment. 

The report estimates that all groups 
together pgoduced 8900 films. 

Filmstrip production and equip- 
ment sales gained the most ground, 
with an estimated 59-percent increase 
in filmstrip projector sales in the U.S. 


Elio Pascarelli, representing the Italian Em- 
bassy, presents the Golden Lion of St. Mark 
to the Venice grand prize winner NEIGH- 
BORING SHORE. 


U. S. DOCUMENTARIES WIN 

The winning U.S. documentaries 
in the Venice and Edinburgh 1960 
International Film Festivals were 
presented with awards and certifi- 
cates at a ceremony in Washington, 
sponsored by CINE (the Committee 
on International Non-Theatrical 
Events). An audience of 500 wit- 
nessed the award giving in the Audi- 
torium of the National Education 
Association. 

The winning entries at Venice were: 
NEIGHBORING SHORE, Golden Lion of 
St. Mark grand prize winner in the 
Exhibition of the Film on the Arts, 
produced by Robert Graff, Sextant 
Inc.; MARK Twatn’s AMERICA, Special 
Award of Honor, Documentary Film 
Category, produced by Donald B. 
Hyatt, N.B.C.; Fusrtrorm ANEURYSM 
oF AorTIC ARCH, RESECTION, AND 
REPLACEMENT WitH Dacron GRAFT, 
Silver Bucranium in the Padua Ex- 
hibition of Scientific-Didactic Films, 
produced by Baylor University Col- 
lege of Medicine; CuLposcopic TEcu- 
NIQUE AND CINEMATOGRAPHY, Special 
Mention, made by Audio Productions 
for the Schering Corporation. 

An Edinburgh Diploma of Merit 
was presented by Leslie Glass, 
C.M.G., for the British Embassy, to 
RuHApsopy OF STEEL, made by John 
Sutherland Productions and sponsored 
by U.S. Steel Corporation. 


Screening Program 


The four U.S. films screened were 
NEIGHBORING SHORE, MARK Twaln’s 
AMERICA, RHAPSODY OF STEEL, and 
INTERVIEW—a_ three-minute cartoon 
by Pintoff Productions. Representing 
Italy and Britain were THe LitTLe 
CASARTELLI Circus, a Venice winner, 
and Georce IV, Edinburgh winner. 

Ralph L. Hoy, Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, and Chairman of 
CINE, presided over the ceremony 
and screening. Mr. Hoy heads a 
voluntary group comprised of rep- 
resertatives of American industry, 
education, television, and religious 
groups interested in adequate rep- 
resentation of the U.S. nontheatrical 
film industry in international festivals. 
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KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION 
TO EXTEND NDE ACT 


President Kennedy’s Task Force 
Committee on Education recommend- 
ed in its January 6 report that the 
National Defense Education Act be 
strengthened, and that the authority 
for its general programs under various 
titles be extended for five years. 

Modifications proposed are: en- 
larging the national fellowship pro- 
gram; increasing loan funds for stu- 
dents; federal support to states and 
regions for the construction of edu- 
cational television networks; also, a 
review of completed research, and 
plans for thorough preparation of vo- 
cational and academic counselors. 


Office of Education Grants 


The U.S. Office of Education has 
just announced 23 grants at a total 
cost of approximately $1-million for 
research in the uses of new educa- 
tional media in improving instruction 
in public schools and institutions of 
higher education. Among a-v means 
to be scrutinized are educational tv, 
motion pictures, teaching machines, 
filmstrips, tape recordings and projec- 
tion screens. 


COMPARATIVE PROJECTION 


According to information collected 
on behalf of Unesco by its Interna- 
tional Council for Educational Films, 
the number of 16mm projectors avail- 
able to schools for educational activi- 
ties is estimated approximately as fol- 
lows for the countries named: 

Austria, 3900 (50 sound, the rest 
silent); Belgium 2700 (2500 sound, 
200 silent); Canada 6000, nearly all 
sound; Denmark 1800 (300 sound); 
England and Wales 8000 (mostly 
sound); France 8000 (nearly all 
sound); Federal Republic of Ger- 
many 22,000 (2,000 sound, 20,000 
silent); Italy 5000 (3500 sound); 
Luxemburg 150 (110 silent, 40 sound); 
Netherlands 3200 (200 sound); Nor- 
way 3100 (600 silent); Scotland 1400 
(1000 silent); Sweden 6000 (half 
and half); United States—not known, 
but about 80-percent of elementary 
schools and 95-percent of secondary 
schools have access to one or more 
sound projectors. (Silent projectors 
are rarely used). 

The supply of projectors is usually 
a responsibility of the local school 
authorities. In many countries, how- 
ever (Austria, Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Federal Germany, Scot- 
land, Switzerland and the U.S.), vari- 
ous types of governmental subsidies 
exist for the purchase of projectors 
by individual schools or school 
Systems. 
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The films are available under vari- 
ous financial arrangements. In Den- 
mark, France, Italy, the Netherlands 
and Switzerland, for instance, vari- 
ous systems of yearly subscription 
exist. In Austria, Belgium, Federal 
Germany and Luxemburg, the films 
are obtainable on loan without charge 
from distribution centers. 

In most countries, imported educa- 
tional films (chiefly from Canada, the 
U.S. and Britain) outnumber home 
production. 


UNIVERSITY CINEMA UNIT 
Celebrates First Decade 

Its tenth anniversary is being cele- 
brated by Unusual Films, the pro- 
ducing and distributing Division of 
Cinema of Bob Jones University, 
Greenville (S.C.). A survey by the 
Society of Motion Picture and Tele- 
vision Engineers lists this university 
as one of the three outstanding schools 
in the U.S., of the 100 schools which 
offer one or more courses in the mo- 
tion picture. Mrs. Gilbert Stenholm, 
who also teaches in the Division of 
Cinema, has been director of Unusual 
Films since 1950, when the depart- 
ment was established by Dr. Bob 
Jones, Jr., president of the University. 

Mrs. Stenholm is responsible for 
directing the productions of the Uni- 
versity, and also for their distribution. 
All are designed to carry a Gospel 
message. Many have won top honors 
in their category—among them, WINE 
OF THE Morninc, which was selected 
to represent the U.S. at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Cinema School 
Directors held at the Cannes Film 
Festival and in Paris. 


Dr. Don Williams, University of Kansas City, 
discusses with Mrs. Stenholm and cinematog- 
rapher Bob Craig, the new MUSICAL MEM- 
ORIES film featuring the Bob Jones Univer- 
sity women's choral group. 


JULIEN 
BRYAN 


announces 
his newest 
film 


“ALL AFR!ICA™ 


a dramatic and 
exciting introduction 
to that continent. 
Maps by 
Phillip Stapp 
Authentic chant 
and drum folk 


music 
INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION 
Dept. FN 
1 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 17, NY. 


$10.95 
40” x 40” 

@ Rolls up and down. Neat and attrac- 
tive—Light weight. 

@ Hang it up anywhere. 

@ Washable—Non-Beaded surface. 

@ Wide angle viewing. 

@ Priced to allow one for each and every 
classroom. 


7 POPULAR SIZES — REASONABLE 
PRICES. 


Write for descriptions and prices. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
P.O. Box 408 Dept. FN, Spiceland, Ind. 
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POP OD ODD AL ALA 


88 ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


EIGHT SERIES 


Eleven Filmstrips Each Series, 
with Teachers Guide 


. Rocks, Soils, and Minerals 

. Universe and Solar System 

. Electricity and Magnetism 

. Man's Use and Control 

. Health and Safety 

. Some Properties, 
in Matter 


Structures and Changes 


>See~ 
a 
a 


. Living Matter 
. Air and Water 


COMPLETE SET $480.00 
Individual Series (11 Filmstrips) $60.00 each 


COLONIAL FILMS 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


71 Walton St, W. 


FOR RENTAL OR PURCHASE 
A wide choice of sound films in color and 
black & white, about the fascinating land 
“Down Under.” Free illustrated catalog 
ANSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION BUREAU 
636 Fifth Ave., Dept. N @ New York 20, N. Y. 
(ilustrated pumphiets and brochures also available 


what is OIL 
PAINTING? 


film strip 


sound and 


full color 
HIGH SCHOOL, COLLEGE, ADULT 


history, techniques 
pigments, mediums 
diagrams, charts 
manufacturing 


script 

Dr. HARRY WOOD 
Chairman: ART DEPT. 
ARIZONA STATE UNIV. 
narration 


PETER ROBERTS 
13 minute film strip with narra- 
tion on L-P record for automatic 
and manual change. Printed script 
also included with strip and record. 


ONLY $1900 


NET 
M. GRUMBACHER, inc. 
FILM LIBRARY (FN) 
460 West 34 St. New York 1, N.Y. 


NEWS (Continued ) 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


AT HOME 


Doctors have found special pro- 
grams on educational tv stations a 
valuable, time-saving way of keeping 
up with the latest developments in 
medicine. For the past two years the 
Division of Postgraduate Medical 
Education of the University of Utah 
has been presenting weekly half-hour 
telecasts on KUED, Salt Lake City. 

Program time is 10:30 p.m. and at 
10 p.m. the station announces it has 
completed its general broadcast activi- 
ties. Program schedules are mailed to 
physicians only, to reduce incidental 
viewing by lay persons. At the finish 
of the medical telecast, physicians 
are encouraged to call the station and 
put questions they may have to the 
program participants. 

In Detroit a course on psychiatry 
in general practice was telecast by 
WTVS-TV. Registrants paid a fee, 
and completed reading assignments. 
They also met with instructors, to 
qualify for a certificate from Wayne 
State University. 

In Jacksonville, with the support of 
the Hartford Foundation, an experi- 
ment is being set up in the use of 
“scrambled-image television.” To pro- 
tect the patient’s privacy, the broad- 
cast image will be coded, and the 
sound is multiplexed to provide audi- 
tory privacy as well. The basic equip- 
ment has been purchased and_ the 
program only awaits FCC approval. 
Programs will originate from the Uni- 
versity of Florida College of Medi- 
cine, Gainesville, and will be trans- 
mitted to Jacksonville by microwave. 


e As result of a petition filed with 
the FCC in January of this year, 
educational tv horiozns are expected 
to extend themselves in Nebraska to 
new areas of service for its citizens, 
and to new corners of the State. The 
petition was submitted by the Nebras- 
ka Council for Educational Television, 
Inc., on behalf of 32 public and 
private educational institutions, or- 
ganizations and interests in the State. 
It asks for the reservation of five 
additional channels for non-commer- 
cial, educational use. Together with 
KUON-TV, Channel 12 in Lincoln, 
the five channels would provide serv- 
ice to approximately 90-percent of 
the State's population. Timing for the 
request was made urgent by the fact 
that only a few channel assignments 
remain available in the geographic 
locations necessary to make an even- 
tual educational network possible. 


ABROAD 


e The British Broadcasting Cornis- 
sion reports 2,287 schools registered 
for its fourth year of educational pro- 
grams, which is 1200 more than for 
1959-60. The Associated Rediffusion 
network reports 1400 schools, of which 
400 are newly registered. 


e The Royal Society for the Protec- 
tion of Birds will provide the British 
Broadcasting Commission with films 
for three tv programs a year for the 
next three years. It will also supply 
a complete natural history film. The 
BBC will have exclusive world ty 
rights for these materials. 


e The Ford Foundation has agreed 


to provide 25-million rupees (approxi- , 


mately $474,500) over the next four 
years, in support of the Indian Gov- 
ernment’s educational tv program for 


New Delhi's 256 secondary schools. 


When the program is in full operation, 


the state-owned All Indian Radio will | 


provide, in cooperation with the Edu- 
cation Ministry, teaching tv programs 
three times a week. 

A UNESCO grant in 1956 helped 
set up the pilot unit in South East 
Asia, to study the impact of the new 
medium for mass communications. A 
further amount was sanctioned in 


1958 and-.again in 1959-60 for the , 


experimental unit subsequently set up 
at New Delhi. Its specific objectives 
are experimentation for schools and 
the community; training of both pro- 
gram and technical personnel; and 
evaluation—not simply for India but 
for all Asia. 

The New Delhi station recently ac- 
quired a Videotape television rec- 
order and plans call for teachers to 
record regular programs which will 
be transmitted on a delayed basis to 
receivers in classrooms in a 25-mile 
radius of New Delhi. Taping has be- 
gun, and Indian educational tv ad- 
ministrators are working toward hav- 
ing a backlog of program material 
ready when school opens in July. 


e The Toronto Board of Education 
recently set aside the sum of $78,500 
“for scientific experimentation in tele- 
casting,” and for “extension of telecast 
production by the Teaching Aids 
Centre.” A Production Unit is to be 
set up in the Teaching Aids Depart- 
ment for materials “suited to topics 
in the various courses of study.” The 
grant also provides for attendance of 
staff members at courses in educa 
tional television. 


Film News 
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LOOKING 
FOR 
SOMETHING 


SEE these 10-min. color animation 
gems by John Hubley, award-win- 
ning artist-producer. 


CHILDREN OF THE SUN — Made 
for Unicef (1960). Music by Pablo 
Casals. (See review, p. this issue) 


MOONBIRD — Children have a_fan- 
tasy adventure in the night. “Thorough- 
ly delightful animation in the modern 
style’ (New York Times). Academy 
Award and Venice Festival winner. 


ADVENTURES OF * — Condensed 
account of the life of an average human, 
symbolized by the asterisk (*). Humor- 
ous, with underlying significance. 


THE TENDER GAME — Colors and 
abstract shapes tell the story of two 
people falling in love. “Fresh, provoca- 
tive, completely sophisticated” (Arthur 
Knight, Saturday Review). 


For sale and rent through 


HARRISON 
PICTURES CORPORATION 
1501 Broadway New York 36, N.Y. 


Listing of other unique releases on request. 


DIFFERENT? 


NORTHERN OPPORTUNITY 
PEOPLE 
or ALASKA 


2 reels, color only, $180.00 


How opportunity in our forty- 
ninth state enables people to 
move north; showing home life, 
industry, agriculture, transporta- 
tion—all filmed in the past year. 


NORTHERN FILMS 
Box 98—Main Office Sta. 
Seattle 11, Washington 


February 1961 


What with civil wars in some disrepute at the moment, it is puzzling to us why 
the American Civil War has been trotted out into public view. If maybe the com- 
memoration were a spontaneous and solemn one on the part of the Negro in the 
United States, there might be some point in it; but we have yet to hear of negro 
participation as such in the centennial, though we do not claim to know absolutely 
what is planned for its entire four years. It is estimated that one new book about 
the Civil War has been published every day since 1865. This we can understand. 
The Civil War was this country’s most soul-wracking experience, the blot on our 
democracy. It is an ache in the heart, a torment to the mind. We cannot rationalize 
and digest it. Neither can we forget it simply as something that was. But—why 
the enactment of its battles, and other such tourist activities? The Civil War is 
the skeleton in the family closet. What cause is served, what purpose achieved, 
by placing it on exhibit for all the world to see and point a finger? 


That there is some alarm on the part of educators concerning the effect on 
young citizens of rattling this skeleton in their classrooms, is evident in the title 
of an article in the current issue of a well known magazine for teachers. “Don’t 
fight the Civil War over again!” they are cautioned in a bold headline over two 
pages. In a collection of “Some Do’s and Don’t’s” they are told to “Remember 
that both North and South fought for what they thought was right”; and “Don’t 
overplay the end of slavery as a result of the war. Some countries outlawed it by 
peaceful means.” The “Do’s” then urge: “Play down the sectional bitterness of the 
past and play up the unity of our nation today.” We venture to suggest, with a 
nod toward the methods of modern psychiatry, that this might better be written: 
“Ventilate the sectional bitterness of the past that is still much with us, and help 
the North and the South, both negro and white to understand that continued dis- 
unity plays into the hands of an arch enemy of “government of the people, 
by the people, for the people’—not alone in the United States, but throughout the 
world. 


Slavery was not the only cause of the Civil War. “Racial discrimination” is not 
the only cause of present grievance. Beneath the waterline, the barnacles of fear 
and greed rot the ship of state. The fear is for what is different, for realities like 
job competition, and for what is imaginary. The greed each citizen must define for 
himself, and must guard against. Despite the noble motivation which ironically 
became intrinsic to the Civil War, its causes were more mundane than exalted. 
How justify, on this basis, the loss of more American lives in the Civil War than in 
both World Wars I and II? 


A proclaimed day of public remembrance throughout the nation would be more 
effective and becoming, it seems to us, than four years of this-and-that. A single 
day, spiritually impelled and dedicated to the ideals that make for unity, could 
do more to inspire young people and further love of country than four years of 
beating old drums. Perhaps we may hopefully look forward to the proclamation 
of such a day on April 26 in 1965, or perhaps on Appomattox day, April 9. Perhaps 
too some film maker will be inspired to create the kind of motion picture that 
will help cleanse the national conscience and aid in the full achievement of those 
aims of a true democracy. Such achievment alone can excuse, if not completely 
justify, a civil war. 

ROHAMA LEE, Editor 
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KASONGO: MODERN MUSIC OF THE BELGIAN CONGO— 
12-inch, 33-1/3 rpm., Capitol Records Inc., N.Y.C. 


e@ Though the cover of this album shows the powerful and 
primitive Watusi tribesmen, the music here is the more 
sophisticated music of the Congo cities. The record takes its 
title, in fact, from the city named Kasongo. The native influence 
is unmistakably present, however, in the pronounced and un- 
usual rhythm patterns, and the use of such exotic instruments 
as the likembi and the singing gourd. The language of the 
singing is Liugala, the native tongue. 


LET’S SING SONGS IN FRENCH—12-in, 33-1/3 rpm, CAB 
4101. Conceived and produced by Wm. Himel and Marcel 
Wigneras. Ottenheimer Publishers (FN), Baltimore, Md. 


e There are many records to assist students of foreign lan- 
guages and especially those who, planning to go abroad, seek 
to acquire fluency in conversation. There is also a variety of 
folksong albums and popular ballads. In this new release by 
Ottenheimer Publishers, an interesting approach to language 
instruction is presented. “Let’s Sing Songs In French” is a 
combination of language readiness, learning for pleasure, and 
music instruction. As such it is a welcome addition to the 
growing collection of language tools for home use, and for the 
special classes in elementary schools where French is intro- 
duced as early as the third or fourth grade. 

Messrs. Himel and Wigneras are teachers, and leaders of 
the “Little Singers” choral group of Montgomery County 
(Alabama ). Both gentlemen are active in the FLES, to encour- 
age the teaching of languages in elementary schools. Mr. Himel 
is in fact a founder of that program in Montgomery County. 

Their album brings into the class or the home, native French 
singers who proceed to teach eight carefully selected French 
songs, in a delightful manner. Charlotte Batigne, soprano, and 
Claude Gamier, tenor, have excellent voices and fine dietion. 
Assisted by the announcer, Charles O. Wood, they sing the 
first verse of a song, then carefully repeat it phrase by phrase 
with pauses for listeners to join with them. It takes little time 
before young and old are singing these charming French songs. 
A chorus of children’s voices joins the soloists occasionally, 
adding pleasant variety. A helpful booklet with the words and 
music of the songs and explanatory notes accompanies this 
album. 

A similar release titled “Let’s Sing Songs in Spanish” fol- 
lows the same pattern. The singers are Rolando Alarcon, 
baritone, and Sarita Gloria, soprano. Their voices are pleasing. 
Some of the songs are Latin American, some are from Spain. 


READ ME A STORY—12-in, 33-1/3 LP. Narrated stories. 
Produced by Morton Schindel, released by Weston Woods 
Studios, Dept. FN, Weston Woods, Conn. 


e The “Picture Book Parade” series has added a variety of 
The audio element is featured here, in the form of six LP 
albums encompassing all 24 of the stories. 

On the basis of the enthusiastic reaction of a juvenile audi- 
dimensions to the 24 children’s story books on which it is 
based. The original illustrations of these selected story books 
were extended into filmstrips and iconographic motion pictures. 
ence (ages, 8 to 11), and of their parents too, we recommend 
these albums in the series called “Read Me A Story,” for 
classroom instruction and for home enjoyment. This does not 


mean that we encourage parents or teachers to stop telling 
stories and to substitute the record player. But children love 
to hear their favorite stories over and over, and in these recoris 
they can get additional “encores” on their own. 

The instructions on the albums direct these stories to chil- 
dren between the ages of 3 and 8, but we feel it might be 
wiser in some of the stories to raise the range from 5 to 9. 
For example, “Millions of Cats” and “The Chinese Brothers” 
may be too “scarey” for the average child under five. Inciden- 
tally, the wonderful repetition of “hundreds, thousands, millions 
and billions of cats” caught the fancy not only of our 8-year-old 
son, but our sophisticated seventh grader joined in the refrain. 

Owen Jordan tells the stories in a very pleasant voice, serv- 
ing as narrator, and taking the parts of all the characters of 
the stories. The music and sound effects lend dramatic quality. 
Arthur Kleiner achieves a cat-like effect in the music which 
accompanies the old man and his wife on their adventures with 
the hordes of felines in this story. Little children, not-so-little 
ones and their parents will enjoy all the records in the “Read 
Me a Story” series. 


THE MURDER TRIAL OF WILLIAM PALMER, SURGEON— 
12-inch, 33-1/3 rpm, two sides. Edited and abridged by 
Bernard Rosenberg. Folkways Records, Dept. FN., 117 W. 
46th St. N.Y.C. 


e The idea of famous trials on recordings is an excellent 
one, especially since there is little or no material we know 
of in this area. This trial was selected by Bernard Rosenberg, 
of The New York Bar, because it combines a medical with a 
legal problem, and was a famous case in its day. This, how- 
ever, is its chief drawback now, since the science of toxicology 
has progressed much during the century since this trial. 
Further, it is an historic English case, tried in a British Court 
of law where the approach and procedure are different— 
though this may well make it of special interest to some. 

There is a difficulty too in presenting a matter that took 
some time to try. An edited and abridged version vitiates 
teaching value for legal students and may still be too long 
for the public, as this one is, if run in its entirety in a single 
sitting. We would like to encourage Mr. Rosenberg, however, 
or anyone who is interested in solving the problem. There is 
much fascinating and important material in this field for 
general education as well as education for the Bar. Wallace 
House, Assistant Professor Speech, Radio and-Television, New 
York University, adapted Mr. Rosenberg’s abridgement of this 
case, for recording. 


Records Received 


Among the records received, and to be reviewed in future 
issues, are: 


eTIME FOR IDEAS—High fidelity recordings of the “Voices of 
Great Minds” in letters, political thought, sociology, American 
history, philosophy—Academic Recording Institute, 18 East 50th 
MIL. 


e INVITATION TO GERMAN POETRY—A historical anthology of 
42 poems by such authors as Goethe, Schiller, Rillke, Brecht and 
others from the 13th century; read by Lotta Lenya, international 
dramatic actress and singer—Dover Publications, Inc., 180 Varick 
Street, N.Y.C. 14. 


By SAMUEL and TAMAR GRAND 


Dr. Grand, a former secondary school teacher and principal, is now 
a director of audio-visual aids. Mrs. Grand is a specialist in speech 
correction and a writer for children’s magazines. 
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FILMS 
WITH WINGS 


To record, train and orient—to inform 

its personnel and the general citizenry— 
the United States Air Force acclaims 

the inestimable value of the motion picture. 


as told to/ROHAMA LEE 


N September 18, 1947, the oath of office was ad- 

ministered to W. Stuart Symington as first Secretary of 
the U.S. Air Force, and this branch of the armed services 
ended a forty-year association with the U.S. Army. On 
that day, USAF personnel numbered less than 300,000. 
This number has trebled. From its headquarters in the 
nation’s capital, USAF operates more than 200 bases in 
this country, and another hundred overseas. 

Today, the U.S. Air Force is the best trained technical 
organization in the world. For their excellent state of 
preparedness, its personnel owe a huge debt of gratitude to 
the motion picture. 

The importance of the film and photographic service 
was recognized from the inception of the USAF in 1947, 
but it took the Korean conflict to emphasize its need. 

In the beginning, the Air Force film effort was scattered 
throughout the major air commands, with the Air Mate- 
riel Command as principal producer, by virtue of its 
position as buyer of the goods and services used by USAF. 
Film and films were among the items purchased. The 
short-comings of such a decentralized system became 
glaringly apparent when it was realized that few Ameri- 
cans were aware of the extent of Air Force participation in 
the Korean fighting. Then too, recall of World War II 
veterans necessitated rapid but effective refresher train- 
ing. The best instrument to accomplish both aims was, 
and still is, the motion picture. 

To coordinate and broaden USAF activities, the Air 
Pictorial Service was established at Washington, D.C., on 
April 1, 1951. A year later some new missions were added. 
The organization was re-designated the Air Photographic 
& Charting Service, and attached to the Military Air 
Transport Service. 

In this age of specialization and complex technology, 
education and research are perforce continuing activities 
in all of the major air commands, to prevent the obsoles- 
cence of both tools and techniques. 

Most obvious user of the motion picture medium is the 
Air Training Command, through whch new airmen receive 
their basic education in Air Force methods, missions, and 
meaning. Also under the direction of this command are the 
Aerospace Medical Center, the School of Aviation 
Medicine, the Missiles and Space Weapons Training Di- 
rectorate, and the Division of Space Medicine, all of which 
use film for both education and research. 


February 1961 


Cameramen of the Air Photographic and Charting 
Service train the sights of their converted machine 
gun mounts on Thor-Atlas. The firing of every rocket 


and missile by the Air Force is recorded on film. 


Among other USAF divisions that rely heavily on the 
motion picture are the Strategic Air Command whose 
bombers are ever-alert to stave off total war; the Tactical 
Air Command, the “limited war” firemen who stand ready 
to move compact and composite strike forces anywhere in 
the world to curb aggression; the Air Defense Command; 
the Continental Air Command, responsible for sustaining 
the state-of-war readiness of the Air Force reserves, also 
for training and guiding the Civil Air Patrol. There are 
the Air Materiel Command, logisticians of the USAF; the 
Air Research & Development Command, building Ameri- 
ca’s future defense posture; the Pacific Air Forces, the 
USAF in Europe, the Caribbean and Alaskan Air Com- 
mands, all far-flung sensers and preventers of potential 
trouble throughout the world. 

Last but not least there is the Military Air Transport 
Service, the nation’s only strategic airlift foree—to which 
the Photographic & Charting Service is attached and 
through which the USAF operates its film program. 

Mention of the Military Air Transport Service (MATS) 
generally brings to the lay mind a picture of huge multi- 
engined aircraft capable of lifting hundreds of men and 
tons of equipment over intercontinental distances. But 
MATS performs many more functions. 

Through its subcommand, the Air Photographic & 
Charting Service, it makes all precise transoceanic and con- 
tinental measurements for the Air Force missile program; 
conducts the aerial electronic surveys and photomapping 
missions for the cartographic effort of the Department of 
Defense; is involved in astrogeodesy and gravity research. 
It operates the Military Air Transport Service Non-Com- 
missioned Officers Academy, and the Orlando Air Force 
Base in Florida, home of the tactical missile training 
school of the Air Force. Through the Air Photographic & 
Charting Service it is also one of the largest producers of 
motion pictures in the world today. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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A FILM INDUSTRY IN MINIATURE 


Of the 4,637 officers, airmen and civilians who carry 
out the complicated functions of APCS, one-fourth are 
directly involved in picture work. Of these 1150 persons, 
approximately 925 are evenly divided between the major 
production centers at Orlando Air Force Base, and Look- 
out Mountain Air Force Station (in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia). The remainder—215 civilians and nine officers and 
airmen—are involved in the task of distribution, and in the 
maintenance of a central depository for documentary and 
stock footage near Dayton, Ohio. 

At Dayton there are some 85-million feet of 35mm and 
16mm film on file, and each year some 9-million new feet 
are added. An equal amount is disposed of as obsolete or 
no longer useful. Highly trained analysts examine and 
evaluate each new acquisition. To this “film bank” comes 
all the film shot and processed by APCS units. 

Distribution of the finished production is similarly 
centralized. APCS’ Film Library Center at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, is geared for handling thousands of varying film 
requests each week; and detachments in France, Japan 
and Alaska help smooth the flow of film to outlying areas. 

Orlando (Florida) and Lookout Mountain (Los 
Angeles) are the main production centers for the USAF. 
At both places there are sound stages, processing labora- 
tories, writers, producers, technicians, editors, cameramen, 
etc. In simple terms their responsibilities are to produce 
films—from the simplest to the most complex—for the 
training of Air Force personnel, and for the orientation and 
information not only of these personnel but the citizens of 
the free world also. Additionally, they serve as focal points 
for numerous camera teams strategically located through- 
out the world. 

Seven detachments are assigned to the Orlando opera- 
tion. Four of these work with major units of the Strategic 
Air Command; one is at Cape Canaveral, one is near Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and another based near Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many, covers all of Europe and the Middle East. Three 
detachments are assigned to the Lookout Mountain station. 
One is at Ent Air Force Base in Colorado; one operates 
from Hawaii to cover the entire Pacific area; a third serves 
the California missile complex at Vandenberg Air Force 
Base. The cameramen of these detachments have—for the 
most part—many responsibilities. As with their counter- 
parts in the Orlando and Lookout Mountain production 
centers, they may be called upon for filming portions of 
training films or similar productions. However, most cf 
their efforts go toward straight historical documentation, 
engineering photography, or the production of public in- 
formation film clips. 

Take for example the work of the four detachments 
assigned to units of the Strategic Air Command. Most of 
the film shot by these people is aimed at maintaining an 
unassailably accurate record of the activities of this vitally 
important deterrent force. Similarly, the detachment near 
Washington, D.C. records arrivals and departures of the 
U.S. President and representatives and heads of foreign 
states, and frequently may be called upon to flv with the 
President to record his activities in other lands. The detach- 
ments at Cape Canaveral and Vandenberg are recording 
the main events in our missile program there, and the 
detachments in the Pacific and Europe record all signif- 
icant Air Force activities in their areas of responsibility. 
The Ent AFB detachment covers the Air Force Academy, 
and missile site construction in the western states. 

But this film is not simply exposed, developed, printed 
and stored away in a vault. Usually it has a first use for 
public information purposes. Television and newsreel film 
clips of missile launches usually come from appropriate 
Air Photographic & Charting Service detachments. United 
Nations and USAF activities in the Congo were another 
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Actor Jimmy Stewart prepares to be "shot'’ by APCS cameraman 
Stanley B. Fisher, for THE AIR FORCE MISSILE MISSION. 


recent film subject for APCS cameramen, and _ millions 
of people in the free world saw these pictures through 
news media. These same news media used the films of 
the USAF’s recovery of the Discoverer nose cone, a few 
short months ago—a very sizeable boost to U.S. prestige 
throughout the world. 

In addition, the camera crews at the Vandenberg AFB- 
the USAF missile center in California—are responsibile for 
engineering photography supporting the missile program. 

Unfortunately, discussion of their activities is somewhat 
limited by security considerations. It can be said, however, 
that theirs is a busy existence. For example: during the 
first six months of this year there were ten major launches 
from Vandenberg. A number of these were preceded by 
aborted countdowns. This meant that all the thirty 
cameras used in filming each launch and attempted launch 
had to be installed, synchronized, checked and double- 
checked, many times. Further, on March 5 of last year, a 
serious accident occurred during a SAC-controlled propel- 
lant loading exercise. Fortunately, motion pictures of the 
loading were available, and a quick determination of 
cause was possible. As a result, APCS crews now are 
required to film each liquid fueling operation, whether 
for training purposes or an actual launch. This requires the 
installation and operation of two to three pad surveillance 
remote cameras and one or two cameras covering de- 
signated blockhouse consoles. 

During the launch of the ill-fated Discoverer X on 
February 19, last year, an outstanding optical instrumenta- 
tion film record was obtained with an M-45. tracking 
mount—that is, a camera-loaded, reconditioned, World 
War II machine gun mount. Although the missile followed 
a very erratic path, from lift-off to destruction by the 
range safety officer, and pieces fell all over the immediate 
complex area, the mount operator stayed with his cameras. 
Complete coverage—including lift-off, destruction, and 
fall-back of the center portion of the missile—was obtained. 

Naturally, this very spectacular footage was also shown 
to the public through network television and newsreels. 
and has found even later usage in numerous specialized 
Air Force productions. 

These productions, by the way, are very big users of 
film that may originally have been exposed for historical 
documentation purposes. Scenes of the aftermath of an 
air crash, for example, will be used in making a film on 
how to conduct an accident investigation. 


A FILM TYPE FOR EVERY NEED 


There are variations and mutations, but productions 
fall into roughly four classes: (1) special film reports; (2) 
the recurring or newsreel type; (3) film training aids; (4) 
training and orientation films. 


Film News 
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1. Typical of the special film report is the work of a 
group of photographers from Ent Air Force Base. Their 
documentation of missile site construction permits planners 
at the Pentagon to eyewitness state of readiness, without 
travelling. Also typical of this class is the series done for 
the Air Research & Development Command, briefing Ad- 
ministration officials and Congress on the latest in weapon 
systems development. Broadly speaking, they are usually 
short, and frequently secret. 


2. In a class by itself is the Air Force News Review, a 
monthly newsreel designed to keep airmen throughout the 
world abreast of the latest happenings and Air Force 
activities. It also finds a secondary usage as an instrument 
for public information, since every issue is completely un- 
classified and is quickly made available to civic groups 
and television stations. 


3. Film training aids—or FTA’s, as they are known in 
service parlance—are workhorse items. They are usually 
done in black and white and are characteristically less 
than 15 minutes long. Their job is to satisfy a specific 
training requirement of a local or specialized nature, so 
they are simply a front and end title, surrounding simple 
photography and narrative exposition. 

Recent experiments with “tv technique” in staging 
action for these FTA’s has achieved a noteworthy degree 
of success. This technique uses an “on stage” explanation, 
and a synchronized sound demonstration of equipment by 
an expert. It is both quick and economical, but it is by no 
means a universal solution, since so much depends on the 
expert and his stage presence. 


4. More glamorous, and more palatable to the general 
audience, are the training and orientation films employing 
the most modern arts and techniques of cinema. 

Many are made by major studios. In these cases, the 
scripts are written by APCS writers, then advertised for 
bids. When a qualified bidder is selected, representatives 
from the Air Photographic & Charting Service are detailed 
to work with him until acceptance of the finished product. 
But for every film produced by this method, two are pro- 
duced in-service. Actually, it is only when specialized skills 
or techniques are required (such as extensive animation) , 
or when the in-service crews are swamped, that film pro- 
duction capability is purchased outside the Air Force. 

These training and orientation films come in a wide 
variety of styles, sizes, subjects and colors, and more than 
300 have been made available for public use. 


FOR PUBLIC EXHIBITION 


Listed below is a sampling of APCS productions which 
may be obtained from the USAF Film Library Center, 
8900 South Broadway, St. Louis 25, Missouri. 


HURRICANE HUNTERS (SFP 277)—Explains the condi- 
tions that cause hurricanes to develop. Shows work of the 
hurricane hunters as they fly through the storm’s “eye” to 
gather data and keep people informed of its movement 
and intensity. (14 mins., b/w, 1953) 


SCHOOL OF THE SKY (SFP 493)—An exciting pictorial 
tour of the U.S. Air Force Academy with emphasis on 
cadet life—military and physical training, academics, field 
trips in the States and abroad, and social activities. (14 
mins., color, 1959) 


SUPERSONIC THUNDERBIRDS (SFP 637) — Visits the 
world Ss most famous jet aerobats in their homes. Excellent 
ar-to-air footage follows them as they put their Super- 
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Sabres through breath-taking manoeuvres. A power climb, 
cloverleaf turn, and an intricate loop with wing tips over- 
lapping are only part of the day’s practice run. A tight 
360° turn that builds up terrific G forces, and the 
spectacular “bomb burst” prove that the Thunderbirds 
are precision flyers whose perfection stems from arduous 
practice sessions. (13% mins., color, 1959) 


THOR—THE IRBM (SFP 639)—The story of the Thor mis- 
sile and its role in the IRBM defense concept is excitingly 
told in this review of its development, and how the 
military, industry and science worked hand-in-hand to 
produce one of the most versatile weapons’ systems in our 
arsenal of defense. (26 mins., color, 1959) 


JUNGLE SURVIVAL (TF1-5111)—Shows various types of 
jungle; describes the characteristics of savannahs, rain and 
cloud forests; and illustrates how survival is possible if 
basic principles are followed. (36 mins., color, 1958) 


DEEP SEA SURVIVAL (TF 1-5252)—A pilot ejected over 
the North Atlantic . . . a crew that must ditch in tropical 
waters . . . a man who survives 20 days on a raft alone 
at sea . . . these and other factual stories portray the 
violent conditions to be faced. They also prove that air- 
men can survive relatively long periods at sea, provided 
they follow approved survival methods and have the will 
and endurance to live. (27 mins., color, 1959) 


THE AIR FORCE MISSILE MISSION (SFP 608)—James 
Stewart appears in and narrates this film, which outlines 
and explains the need for the many types of new weapon 
systems now in or entering the Air Force inventory. The 
relationship between the manned bomber and the missile 
is delineated. It is pointed out that the ideal system com- 
bines the good points of both. (28 mins., color, 1959) 


AIR FORCE NEWS REVIEW NO. 58—Contains the follow- 
ing subjects: launching at Cape Canaveral of Titan ICBM, 
and the Thor Delta rocket which sent Echo I communica- 
tions satellite into orbit . . . how the USAF, in response 
to United Nations’ requests, hauled relief supplies in and 
evacuated American and European refugees from the 
Congo . . . the QB-47 flies unmanned missions in support 
of Bomarc Interceptor Missile Program . . . testing of an 
Auto-tutor at the electronics instruction center at Keesler 
Air Force Base . . . AF Secretary Dudley Sharp presents 
Atlas ICBM to the National Air Museum of the Smith- 
sonian Institute . . . the SAC Airborne Command Post in 
KC-135, which will assure proper direction of SAC if ever 
Hq. Command Post is out of commission . . . AF Chief 


of Staff General White, and Lt. General Schriever, Com- 
mander of ARDC, examine the AF Satellite, Discoverer 
13, recovered from the Pacific Ocean by helicopter after 
18 revolutions around the earth; General O'Donnell awards 
the Distinguished Flying Cross to the aircraft commander, 
and the air medal to the aircraft’s crew and photographer. 
—End 


(14% mins., b/w, 1960) 


Maj. General Clifford 

H. Rees, Commander of 
the Air Photographic 

& Charting Service, 
makes his headquarters 
at Orlando AFB, Florida. 
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. how he finds film in “them thar hills” 
is the subject of this interview 
by Film News with the president 
of Northern Films, Louis R. Huber .. . 


l6mm Sourdough 


T is a clear night, with many stars. The broad land 

lies silent, muffleld in snow. A highway—the only nego- 
tiable path in this white wildemess—winds through 
sub-Arctic spruce forest. A small black car is traveling 
the highway, its headlights etching the conical symmetry 
of the ghost-like trees. 

Tired from long hours at the wheel, the driver is 
looking for a camping spot. At this time of year it has to 
be a special portion of the highway. He finds it in a 
straight half-mile where the road graders have widened 
a place for cars to turn. Here his car will be seen easily 
from both directions. It can be parked well off the 
traveled path, yet will not become stuck in soft snow. 


above) Cooking breakfast near Seward on that fine Sunday morning. . . . 
River, 90 miles northwest of Nome. 
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The driver stops the car, steps out, then leans back 
in. He must work fast because the temperature is 35 
degrees below zero. The inside of the car—a tiny pocket 
of warmth in a vast sea of cold—must be turned into a 
bedroom in the space of five minutes. Even a. slight 
delay may mean risking frostbite. Quickly he shifts his 
baggage: a brief case, two suitcases, four camera Cases. 
An improvised sponge rubber mattress becomes visible. 
Over this he rolls out a down-filled sleeping bag. Then, 
brushing the snow from his weatherproof boots, he comes 
inside, closes the car door, slides into the sleeping bag, 
zips it up, and is soon asleep. 

Six hours later, when day brightens, it is 45 degrees 


sella Mr, Huber positions his camera at a akin spot for photographing the Alaska Highway where it rises to its highest point. . . . (Right, 


(Below) The temperature is 20 degrees below zero, the place: Lost 
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below zero, by the thermometer mounted outside the 
car window. Our traveler takes a hatchet from the back 
of the car and attacks a spruce tree at the edge of the 
highway. He cuts an armful of dead underbranches into 
short lengths and places them over a piece of crumpled 
newspaper inside a shallow tin box. He lights the news- 
aper with a match and soon has a small, hot fire blazing. 
He slides this firebox under the engine of the car, raises 
its hood to see that flames do not reach exposed flexible 
hoses. After fifteen minutes, the frost on the engine 
starts to melt and presently the little car resumes its 
journey—taking Louis R. Huber deeper and deeper into 
the heart of Alaska . . . not on the trail of gold, but of 
classroom motion pictures. 


Meals cooked on a two-burner gasoline stove in 
the snow, and nights passed as we have described, are 
“standard operating procedure” for Mr. Huber, who has 
adapted to modern transportation the practices tested 
by the Eskimo through centuries. Mr. Huber has an 
even better reason for not stopping at lodges and seeking 
out the comforts of civilization that are to be found in- 
creasingly now in Alaska. He works “a la the Eskimo” 
because he believes, with the late Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
that a high degree of identification of author with subject 
is essential. 

“Nobody,” said Dr. Johnson, blowing his tea in 
Conduit Street not so very long ago, “nobody can write 
the life of a man but those who have eat and drunk 
and lived in social intercourse with him.” Mr. Huber 
believes that no man can make films about Alaska but 
those who have lived intimately with cold, snow, wind, 
tide, forest, tundra, mountains, and the people of the 
great north. 

Making films this way is hard work. “But I hold,” 
says Mr. Huber, “that no matter how good the footage 
may be, much is lost in a film about Alaska in particular, 
when it is scripted and edited by people who have little 
or no first-hand knowledge of the northland. I also 
believe that, wherever possible, the photography, writ- 
ing and editing of a documentary film—like the writing 
of a novel or a story—should be done by one and the 
same person.” 

Mr. Huber is that “one and the same person” in all 
his films: LetTrerR FROM ALASKA, LITTLE DIOMEDE, 
ANIMALS OF ALASKA, PEopLE oF Atxaska (his latest), 
THE GREAT LaNnp, and others. 


His experience of the northland goes back thirty 
years to his youth, when he sailed Alaskan waters with 
the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey for three seasons, 
covering the Alaska coastline dozens of times from Ketchi- 
kan to Nome and the tip of the Aleutian Islands. Fas- 
cinated by this wondrous country, he began then to 
photograph and write about it. Study and travel after 
World War II as a freelance writer taught him many 
secrets about the vast land and its people. When, in 
1952, he set out to show Alaska in films, he knew where 
to go, when and what to look for when he got there. 

The granting of statehood to Alaska brought an 
upsurge of interest in northern affairs, and his activity 
increased correspondingly. During the past eight years 
he has traveled 150,000 miles in film production. He 
has flown over Alaska in many different kinds of air- 
plane and helicopter. Eskimo comiaks have carried him 
hundreds of miles. He has ridden the 470-mile length 
of the Alaska Railroad a number of times; has traced the 
Alaska coast repeatedly in ships, and the Yukon River 
in a rubber raft. 

“But the best part of all this,” Mr. Huber told 
Film News, “is that after 30 years’ familiarity with the 
north country, I still find new excitement in it and new 
challenge.” 
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From Little Diomede Island, a part of the United States, this 
Diomeder looks across Bering Strait to Big Diomede, owned by 
Russia. He looks on Tuesday, but there it is Wednesday. (From the 
film LITTLE DIOMEDE.) 


Last summer he chartered a bush airplane and flew 
inside the crater of Aniakchak Volcano, landing there on 
a small lake. He has climbed to the edge of one of the 
world’s largest volcanic craters, Okmok Caldera, which 
is eleven miles long and eight miles broad. He has 
trudged across the warm sands of the Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes, to photograph its steaming fumaroles. 
He has trained his lenses on the frigid summit of Mt. 
McKinley, highest in North America. 


Such activity might be expected to have produced 
some “adventures,” but Mr. Huber contends that ade- 
quate preparation for travel anywhere automatically 
eliminates misadventure—and that he has been “pretty 
lucky.” There were “memorable incidents,” however: 
among them, a struggle to get out over the Diomede 
Islands in an airplane to photograph a key scene for 
THE Great Lanp. It is illegal to fly a single-engined 
plane over the 25 miles of open water that had to be 
traversed, so Mr. Huber chartered a twin-engined DC-3 
at $150 an hour. Taking off in beautiful weather at Nome, 
he watched the sky “clobber up” and the entire Bering 
Strait become “socked in.” The plane winged round and 
returned Mr. Huber to Nome, clutching his checkbook 
and pen, $400 poorer. 

There was also that fine Sunday morning encounter, 
on the outskirts of Seward, with the town lush. In travel- 
ling about Alaska, doing his best to reach the right 
places at the right time, the film maker is not too con- 
cerned with certain of the amenities, and may appear 
somewhat down-at-the-heels at even such times as his 
cameras are working well. Mr. Huber’s visitor surveyed 
him and his car-encampment critically, noting its mud- 
caked condition and jumble of equipment inside. 

“Looks like you're having a pretty tough time,” he 
commented. “I'll let you have five dollars, if you want it.” 

Louis Huber cites the incident as typical of the 
whole-hearted cooperation to be found nearly every- 
where “up north.” There is a deep pride among north- 
erners in “making the grade” under tough conditions. 
Mr. Huber has set himself the long-time assignment of 
telling the world about wondrous Alaska. 

According to this film maker—and his pictures— 
there’s a great deal more than gold “in them thar hills,” 
and a terrific potential for the magnificently rugged 49th 
—and “forty-niner”’—State of our Union. —End 
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BOOKS 


FILM: AN ANTHOLOGY. Edited by 
Daniel Talbot. (Simon & Schuster) 

In the fifty years of its existence, 
film has attracted the attention—and 
more often the concern—of many dis- 
tinguished and highly articulate wri- 
ters, whose comments have been in- 
strumental in prodding the slow 
esthetic progress of a multimillion dol- 
lar industrial enterprise. A stimulating 
selection of these writings now ap- 
pears in book form, presenting in a 
purposeful manner a wide perspective 
of points of view dealing with many 
aspects of the motion picture. 

The subject matter ranges from per- 
sonal history and social analysis to 
questions of theory and_ technique. 
Among the outstanding contributors 
are men of such diverse talents as 
Sergei Eisenstein, Ben Hecht, René 
Clair, John Grierson, James Agee and 
more than thirty others, whose erudite 
comments and provocative opinions 
make for most pleasurable and worth- 
while reading. 


A PICTURE HISTORY OF THE 
CINEMA. By Ernest Lindgren. (Mac- 
millan ) 

This superb collection of nearly 
500 stills has been assembled with 
taste and perspicacity by the Curator 
of the British Film Archive. His selec- 
tion differs from most others in two 
important aspects: because of _ its 
European origin, it contains a far 
higher proportion of stills from non- 
American and other less-known films 
generally omitted from domestic al- 
bums; and it offers informative sum- 
maries that bring out the particular 
significance of each successive period 
of film history. 


DUTCH ART TODAY—FILM. By C. 
Boost. (Netherlands Information Serv- 
ice) 

This excellent text provides wel- 
come information on film making in 
Holland, and adds several promising 
names to the established ones, like 
Joris Ivens, Helen van Dongen, Bert 
Haanstra and others. Short subjects of 
a documentary and educational na- 
ture make up the bulk of Dutch pro- 
duction, and their artistry has often 
been rewarded at international film 
festivals. Government support plays a 
significant part in encouraging pro- 
duction and in maintaining an equita- 
ble quota among the various film ex- 
porting countries. 
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MOTION PICTURES. By A. R. Ful- 
ton. (U. of Oklahoma Press) 

Subtitled “The Development of An 
Art from Silent Films to the Age of 
Television,” this absorbing study dis- 
plays Prof. Fulton’s gifts of intelli- 
gence, perception and empathy with 
relation to his chosen subject. The 
field he examines is broad and _in- 
volved, with esthetics and mechanics 
vying for honors or declining responsi- 
bility in direct ratio to a film’s achieve- 
ment. Viewing movies as “the first 
art to emerge from the machine,” Prof. 
Fulton finds that disparity between 
enjoyment and appreciation is greater 
than in any other art. 

This premise leads him to a pene- 
trating analysis of what constitutes 
the cinematic nature of film art and, 
hence, to a study of narrative methods 
peculiar to it. His accomplishment 
lies in the ability to discuss abstract 
matters in concrete terms, referring to 
specific films, novels or plays. His 
book is a rewarding experience for 
the insight it is bound to give the 
reader into the essence of a film 
maker's craft. 


THE JAPANESE FILM. By Joseph 
L. Anderson and Donald Richie. 
(Grove ) 

The full history of Japanese film 
making is told in this exceptionally 
interesting paperback edition of a 
study by a motion picture producer 
and a film critic. Its artistic and in- 
dustrial aspects are documented with 
a profusion of stills and data which 
give the book an eminently readable 
quality, while offering proof of studi- 
ous research and understanding of the 
subject. Japanese films have found a 
market in every part of the world, 
and their unique contribution to the 
art of the motion picture is sensitively 
discussed against the economic and 
political evolution of the country. 


CLASSICS OF THE SILENT 
SCREEN. By Joe Franklin. (Citadel) 

A nostalgic tribute to a fondly re- 
membered era, this array of over 400 
photographs is a successful combina- 
tion of judiciously chosen high spots 
and a knowledgable approach to the 
subject. Due credit is given the silent 
films for their exploration of a new 
medium and their notable artistic 
achievements, with the author pre- 
senting his well documented material 
in an informal, often humorous way. 


Although restricted to the American 
silent screen, the 50 films and 75 stars 
the author selects undoubtedly de- 
serve the share of immortality be- 
stowed on them in this very attractive 
volume. 


BOOKLETS AND 
CATALOGUES 


IATA Directory of Air Transport 
Films, second edition, lists 223 sub- 
jects including 205 dealing with the 
travel and tourist attractions of more 
than 50 countries; and 18 which treat 
specific aspects of airline flying, in- 
cluding cargo transport. Most of the 
films listed are available in one or 
more of 12 languages. Geographical 


and subject indices are included. The — 


Directory also indicates where and 
how to secure these films for showing. 
Copies are available to film, television 
and educational agencies throughout 
the world. (Public Relations Office, 
International Air Transport Associa- 
tion, 1060 University Street, Montreal, 
Canada); or, IATA’s 89 members. 


National Film Board of Canada’s 
“1960-61 Catalog of 16mm _ Films 
Available for Rental and Purchase in 
the United States” lists 378 films in 16 
categories from “The Atom” to “The 
World of Women.” Almost all are 
available in English and French. 
(NFB, 680-5th Ave., N.Y.C. 19). 


McGraw-Hill’s latest film catalogue 
lists “The Attempt to Assassinate 
Theodore Roosevelt” under the cate- 
gory: “Math, Science and Sports.” 
There is such a thing as “the margin 
of human error” in the most carefully 
prepared work—and this catalogue is 
otherwise impressive. (McGraw-Hill 
Text-Films, 330 West 42nd St., N.Y.). 


Australia’s “16mm Films, from the 
Equator to the Arctic” points up an 
interesting collection in classifications 
including “Anthropology,” “Australia- 
General,” “Research and Science,” 
“Music and Art,” “Sports and Recrea- 
tion.” A selection of filmstrips is also 
listed. (Australian News and Informa- 
tion Bureau, 636-5th Ave., N.Y. 20). 

GEORGE L. GEORGE 


Film News 
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PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


FILMS ABOUT THE 


VIL WAR 


TIME OUT OF WAR 


Two weary Union soldiers in the 
dark uniforms of the North are in 
hiding behind a ledge on a river bank. 
One fires his rifle. A Southern voice 
from across the river comments upon 
the Northerner’s marksmanship. Sev- 
eral shots are exchanged. Then one 
of the Union soldiers looks at his 
watch and suggests an hour of truce. 
The Southern voice agrees, and the 
two war parties come out of hiding to 
rest and eat on either side of the 
peaceful stream. 

The Confederate is a tall, middle- 
aged man whose glasses and pipe 
give him an almost professorial look. 
He offers to swap rations with the 
Union soldiers and tosses a knotted 
handkerchief of plug tobacco across 
the stream in return for coffee. The 
three also exchange small talk. The 
big news of the day—the fall of Rich- 
mond—is only casually mentioned. 
One of the Union men goes fishing, 
and makes a sad catch. He hooks a 
dead Union soldier. The two North- 
erners bury the dead man with what 
military honors they can manage, 
while the Southerner on the opposite 
bank salutes the ceremony with rev- 
erence. Then, the hour of truce over, 
these representatives of the North 
and the South become antagonists 
again and return to positions of war. 


Time Out oF War, though set 
specifically against the background of 
the North-South conflict, is really an 
allegory—idyllic in mood, thought-pro- 
voking in content, introspective and 
alarming. Based on Pickets, a short 
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story by Robert Chambers, it won an 
Academy Award for its young pro- 
ducer, Dennis Sanders, working at 
the time for a Master’s degree in the 
Department of Theater Arts at the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles, and for his brother Terry 
Sanders, who is responsible for the 
excellent camerawork. This is a time- 
less film for all ages from adolescence; 
stirring in itself, and provocative as 
a springboard for discussion. 
—STEFANIE SIMON 


22 mins., b/w. Produced by Dennis 
and Terry Sanders. For sale $120, 
rent $10, through International Film 
Bureau, Inc., 332 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


THE TRUE STORY 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 


It is thanks to the pioneer photo- 
journalists—Matthew Brady, Alexan- 
der Gardener, Remington, and others 
who risked their lives to report the 
Civil War—that this authentic record 
is possible. Reflecting its own times 
in original wet plate photographs, 
newspaper cartoons and_ headlines, 
THE Story OF THE Civit is not 
only an excellent curriculum aid. It is 


‘a Hollywood Academy Award win- 


ner [“best documentary short subject” 
of 1956]; is crisply and clearly nar- 
rated by actor Raymond Massey: and 
is further distinguished for a special 
musical score. 

Additionally, it will interest photog- 
raphy students and devotees. It in- 
cludes revealing portraits of the 
leading statesmen on both sides, 
among them some unusual shots of 


Lincoln as seen by different photog- 
raphers over the period of the Civil 
War. It also records the personalities 
and activities of such thinkers and 
doers as Walt Whitman, poet, and 
Clara Barton whose work among the 
sick and wounded was the beginning 
of the Red Cross. 

The power of photography to 
amaze and convince is most keenly 
felt in the scenes of battles and de- 
struction, and of civilians as well as 
soldiers fighting, fleeing, agonizing, 
dying, and dead. The extent of the 
carnage and casualties on both sides 
makes one gasp; and the atrocities, 
in this struggle of brother against 
brother, would be unbelievable were 
they not pictorially chronicled—as 
they are here in photographs of the 
opprobrious Anderson Prison Camp, 
and of the countryside scorched by 
General Sherman’s victorious advance. 

In viewing this film one is struck 
too by the methods and tactics used, 
and later developed to a high pitch 
in World War I; the naval blockade 
as illustrated in the encounter of the 
Monitor and the Merrimac; the cut- 
ting off of transportation and supplies, 
as in the destruction of the railroad 
station at Atlanta; and reconnaissance 
from the air. (Silk balloons were used 
to inspect behind the lines). 

This film begins with Lincoln’s elec- 
tion, and indicates the points at issue. 
Its main concern, however, is with the 
war itself, the bitterness of the strug- 
gle, and the gigantic cost to both 
sides. —S. S. 


33 mins., b/w. Rent from local li- 
braries, for sale at $165 from Mc- 
Graw-Hill Text-Films, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York 36. Produced by 
Camera Eye Pictures, N.Y.C. 


LINCOLN AT GETTYSBURG 


Lincoln’s famous address at Gettys- 
burg consists of 165 words. It took 
only two minutes and fifteen seconds 
to deliver. It is for this reason, or so 
it is said, that not a single photograph- 
ic record exists of Lincoln at this 
historic event. Photographer Alexan- 
der Gardner did not have time 
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PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


LINCOLN at GETTYSBURG 
(Continued from page 17) 


enough to put a plate into his camera 
to focus the speaker on the stand. So, 
we perceive this moving message by 
inference, rather than documentation. 
But Lincoln’s address comes forcefully 
to life against a background of con- 
temporary illustrations of the period, 
which include drawings and engrav- 
ings by Winslow Homer and Thomas 
Nast. 

LincoLn at GeTTyYsBuRG is a mood 
piece, and reflects Lincoln’s thoughts 
and feelings in the composition and 
delivery of his address, consecrating 
this Civil War battlefield as a national 
military cemetery. His words are 
spoken simply, without pretension, by 
the narrator. The illustrations are well 
selected and frame the classic lines 
of Lincoln’s address effectively, ap- 
pealing at once to the heart, mind, 
eye and ear of a receptive audience 
of either young people or adults. 
Gene Forell’s original music, and the 
outstanding camerawork, contribute 
greatly to the artistic values of this 
film which, though produced several 
vears ago, has established itself in the 
library of productions for all time. 

—S. S. 


12 mins., bw. Produced by Paul 
Falkenburg and Lewis Jacobs. For 
rent $5, sale $55, by Film Images, 
1860 Broadway, New York 23. 


BACKGROUND 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 


The still pictures used to produce 
this unusually lucid history short were 
selected from thousands of steel en- 
gravings in the files of Harper's 
Weekly and other publications of the 
Civil War period. Though quaint, this 
pictorial material gives the feeling of 
being alive, thanks to a strong script 
and excellent camerawork.  Skilful 
hand-coloring enhances the impact of 
the carefully selected illustrations. 

Commencing with the fall of Fort 
Sumter, BackGRouND OF THE CiviL 
War takes the viewer into the years 
before the outbreak of hostilities, and 
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explains the War in terms of early 
North-South differences and conflict- 
ing interests. 

The South is presented as a vast 
agricultural area with gigantic plan- 
tations, palatial homes, and daintily 
dressed “gentlefolk” contrasting with 
negro slaves in the tobacco fields, 
cotton patches, and on the auction 
block. The North is seen developing 
into a great commercial region de- 
pendent upon the manufacture and 
sale of products. The nation is ir- 
reconcilably divided between the 
aims and ambitions of the industrial 
North and the landed-gentry South. 
Other spheres of disagreement are 
Federal road building, the opening 
of the western territories, and the 
question of slave labor. 

Each section tries to control the 
Federal government. Then, with the 
election of Lincoln in 1860, eleven 
Southern states secede to form a new 
nation. BACKGROUND OF THE CIvIL 
War closes as it opened: on the 
North and South resorting to blood- 
shed to resolve their differences. 

Executive producer Paul Burnford, 
and consultant Dr. C. Page Smith of 
the Department of History, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, are 
to be commended for the clarity of 
this exposition. It will enable Junior 
High School students to proceed con- 
fidently into study of the war itself and 
its effects. For the more advanced 
student and the adult, BackGrounp 
oF THe Civic War will illuminate 
memory, while providing enjoyable 
viewing. Only its musical background 
does not quite measure up to the 
quality level of this production. 

—ROHAMA LEE 


20 mins., color $200; b/w $110. Pro- 
duced and for sale by Film Associates 
of California, 11014 Santa Monica 
Blvd. (FN), Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
For rent from local libraries. 


ROBERT E. LEE— 
A Background Study 


Although General Robert E. Lee 
fought unsuccessfully for the South in 
the Civil War, he emerges as one of 
the outstanding heroes of our nation’s 
history. His dedication, his belief in 
the glory of duty accepted and per- 
formed, his integrity and adherence 
to principle still set an example. This 
film, Ropert E. LEE—A BackGRrounD 
Srupy—is a sympathetic interpreta- 
tion not simply of a military genius, 
but of a man. 

General Lee was a tragic figure. 
When the Civil War broke out, Presi- 
dent Lincoln chose him to lead a 
Federal army against the Southern 
secessionists. Though he was opposed 
to secession, Lee declined because 
he could not wage war against his 


beloved and native Virginia. Instead, 
he became General of the Northem 
Virginian Army and helped to defend 
the City of Richmond, utilizing his 
famous tactic of “offensive defense” 
which has since become classic in 
military strategy. At Chancellorsville 
he fought “the most nearly flawless 
battle ever planned and executed by 
an American commander.” But the 
Battle of Gettysburg was his undoing. 
Lacking food for his soldiers, he ven- 
tured too deep into Northern territory 
without sufficient reserves, and was 
forced finally to surrender to General 
Grant at Appomattox. 

In a composite of contemporary 
documents and in his own words, fre- 
quently used in the narration, Gen- 
eral Lee’s personality emerges as the 
story of his life unfolds. After graduat- 
ing with honors from the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point, the aristo- 
cratic young Virginian became an 
army engineer, was sent on varied 
assignments throughout the country, 
and distinguished himself in the war 
with Mexico. He was Superintendent 
of the Academy at West Point when 
the Civil War broke out. After the 
war he became President of Wash- 
ington College and set an example 
for the war-torn South in its recon- 
struction efforts by developing an 
impoverished school into an impor- 
tant institution of higher learning. 

An impressive amount of informa- 
tion is given in this film, which also 
succeeds in creating an emotional 
climate of admiration for this heroic 
Civil War figure. It is a film for the 
community, as well as the school. 

—S. S. 


15 mins., b/w. Produced and distri- 
buted by Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago |, Ill. 


THE CIVIL WAR 


The most important military events 
of the Civil War, from John Brown’s 
raid on Harper’s Ferry to Lee’s sur- 
render at Appomattox are chronolog- 
ically presented here by means of 
color photographs of reconstructed 
historic sites, by animated maps, con- 
temporary illustrations, and evocative 
music. 

The distinguishing merit of | this 
presentation is its demonstration of 
the strategy of the Civil War by 
pointing up locational and topo- 
graphical characteristics and reasons 
for the choice of the battle regions 
and places. 

Designed for school use, this film 
is also suitable for general audiences. 


15 mins., color, sale $180; b/w, sale 
$90, from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Wilmette, Ill. For rent from 
local EB Films libraries. 
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PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


Classroom Co 


UKIYO-E 
(“Pictures of a Floating World’’) 


When, in 1677, the Japanese artist 
Moronobu was persuaded to issue a 
guide book to the city of Edo (now 
Tokyo), the result was the founding 
of Ykiyo-e, the art of woodblock 
printing. This film presents represen- 
tative examples of Japanese wood 
block prints from the Art Institute of 
Chicago, and deserves to be made 
widely known, both for the quality of 
its production and the interest of its 
content. 

The period reflected is that of the 
17th and 18th centuries, when Japan 
was ruled by feudal lords. The prints 
depict the “fun and fashion, of here 
and now’, in a country isolated from 
the world. 

Moronobu’s guide starts at the 
Bridge of Japan in the center of the 
city, and gives views of the fish mar- 
ket with its myriad activities; the 
bamboo yards, and the dyers’ shops. 
Samurai warriors on the streets carry 
two swords, with which to cut down 
any commoner who offends them. In 
the Hoshiwara (“gay quarters”) mer- 
chant princes visit the charming and 
beautiful ladies of the famous houses. 
Attendance is urged at the Kabuki 
theater, where lines form at dawn to 
gain admittance to plays of wild emo- 
tion and graceful pantomime. 

At first only rose-red and apple- 
green were used. In 1765 Harunobu 
leaned to print full color in what 
are known as his “brocade” pictures. 
He turned a mirror on the wives and 
daughters of the merchants in their 
homes. Shumsho, an artist who rev- 
elled in the theater, portrayed Ka- 
buki actors. So also did Sharaku, 
about whom nothing is known save 
the prints he created. Women of all 
kinds were the subjects of Utamaro’s 
prints. Hokusai, who produced 30,- 
000 pictures during his 89 years, and 
Hiroshige who lived until 1858, 
painted the changing face of their 
country as foreign influences appeared. 

Francis Haar’s photography shows 
to full advantage the beautiful forms 
and colors of the prints. Oliver Stat- 
ler’s informative script is well or- 
ganized, but is of rather prosaic qual- 
ity in contrast with the delicacy of 
the prints, and is not lightened by a 
flat-voiced narration. What appears to 
be authentic Japanese music on na- 
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The original print of Sugimura Jiheri's "In- 
sistent Lover" is in the possession of the 
Art Institute of Chicago. (Photo, courtesy 
the Art Institute) 


tive instruments makes for a pleasing 
change of pace at appropriate mo- 
ments. Presented by the Art Institute 
of Chicago with the assistance of the 
Japan Society, New York, the film 
was supervised by the Institute’s as- 
sociate curator of oriental art, Mar- 
garet O. Gentles. It is an enriching 
experience for those interested in art, 
and in the history and culture of 
Japan. It would be an asset on the 
film programs of museums and public 
libraries. —MASHA R. PORTE 


27 mins., color. For rent $37.50, sale 
$325, from Brandon Films Inc., 200 
W. 57th Street, New York 19. 


A CITY DECIDES 


This true story about integration 
in the public schools of St. Louis 
opens on a teacher in one of the 
city’s high schools, watching the boys 
and girls enter. White and Negro, they 
are talking, laughing, or engrossed in 
the profound problems of adolescence. 
There is no disorder in the corridors, 
as they hurry toward their classrooms. 
Nevertheless, police cars prowl un- 
ostentatiously but alertly through the 
morning traffic, though there is no 
disorder in the buses nor the streets. 

The teacher remembers some of 
the incidents preceding integration, 
when segregated recreational facili- 
ties invited the ambushing of un- 
suspecting negroes. He recalls a 
particular incident that occurred 
after integration, when the balance 
was swung by the generous gesture 
of a negro student, backed by the 
handsome acceptance of a white class- 
mate. 

The teacher believes that it was 
adequate advance preparation that 
made possible the difficult social ad- 


justment in his city. The viewer may 
recall, however, that in another 
Southern city there was also prep- 
aration, but violence there has made 
international headlines. One is left 
wondering if advance preparation is 
enough, without the resolute will to 
see it through. A Crry Decwes is a 
good film for stimulating discussion. 

—T. E. MILLER 


28 mins., b&w. Produced by Chas. 
Guggenheim Associates (St. Louis) 
for the Fund for the Republic. Sale 
and rent from Contemporary Films, 
Inc., 267 West 25th Street, N.Y.C. 


THERAYATTAM 


This remarkable documentary re- 
cords the worship dances of the south- 
erm part of India, explained for the 
viewer by a highly literate translation. 
One of the oldest forms of organized 
worship, the dances take place in the 
courtyard of the village shrine by de- 
dicated performers, who go into med- 
itation before the dancing begins. 

Elaborate costumes are worn, fash- 
ioned by skilled artists and craftsmen 
among the people. The dancers feel 
themselves projected as incarnations 
of the gods and deities to which they 
are paying homage. The Malayalees 
(people of Malabar) are familiar with 
the sequence of each performance. 

“Kantakaman,” among the dances 
shown, depicts the goddess Shiva 
girdled by flames to ward off diseases. 
“Gullikan” is worshipped as the savior 
of the world from the curse of eternal 
life. “Nameless” (an aspect of the son 
of Shiva and Vishnu) symbolizes a 
social protest in a time when the 
priests of the temple were lords of 
the land. The dance “Pataveeran” 
honors a mighty fighter, symbol of 
martial skills. “Chamundi,” an aspect 
of the god Parvathi, represents a 
combination of distress and triumph. 
“Kuttichatan” honors the elephant- 
headed son of Shiva. 

THERAYATTAM is an excellent li- 
brary and museum subject; is for 
anthropology, oriental studies and 
comparative religions students; and is 
also suitable for young people from 
adolescene, in school and out, for an 
insight into another culture. 

—SUSAN BRAUN 

18 mins., b/w. Produced by K. T. John 

in Bombay (1959). For rent $10, sale 


$100, through Film Images Inc., 1860 
Broadway, N.Y.C. 23. 
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BEFORE THE DAY 


This is the story “of what happened 
before the day Social Security started, 
and of what happens before the day 
your Social Security check arrives at 
your door.” It is above all the story 
of people facing the future with great- 
er confidence because they know they 
are protected. 

The cogent script by Erik Barnouw 
and Gene Starbecker cites the reasons 
for the creation in 1935 of the Social 
Security Act. Dramatic footage from 
Tue River and THe 
Broke Tue illustrates the 
depression as it affected the rural 
population, along with scenes of par- 
alyzed industries and city breadlines. 
The development of Social Security 
over the years is outlined, and such 
benefits are cited as the insurance 
plan for the aged; provision for chil- 
dren under 18 and their mothers; for 
aged wives, widows and dependent 
parents; and, put into effect in the 
1950's, protection for the disabled. 


BEForRE THE Day provides an in- 
teresting glimpse into the Social Sec- 
urity Administration’s National Head- 
quarters near Baltimore, Maryland, 
where the earning records and the 
benefits of 130 million people are kept 
readily available on electronic com- 
puters. We would like to have had a 
longer look at this phenomenal op- 
eration, but perhaps there will be an- 
other film some time. This one con- 
centrates on the meaning of Social 


CLASSROOM and COMMUNITY (continued) 


Security's expanding programs, as 
communicated by people who actual- 
ly receive the various types of benefits 
and speak about them from the screen. 
Among them are a man of 85; a fac- 
tory worker assisted by the Employ- 
ment Service to locate a new job; a 
home economist whose social security, 
added to her pension, enables her to 
devote herself to civic work after her 
retirement. A widow keeps her fam- 
ily of eight children together by 
means of social security, and a young 
woman disabled by polio receives 
benefits based on her former salary. 

The point is stressed that benefits 
are based on earnings, “regardless of 
personal assets.” The narration sums 
up the picture aptly in this conclu- 
sion: “Now we have spread the risks 
over the national family instead of 
the individual family.” 

The opening sequence, featuring an 
Italian couple, might have been omit- 
ted altogether, or done differently. It 
tends to get the viewer off to a wrong 
start, in the expectation of a story 
about this elderly pair. Otherwise, 
BerorE THE Day is a smooth and 
informative presentation, supported 
by specially composed music, per- 
formed by the U.S. Air Force Sym- 
phony Orchestra. —NANCY FARRELL 


28 mins., b/w. Produced by Milner- 
Fenwick, Inc. for the U.S. Dept. of 
Health, Education and Welfare, So- 
cial Security Administration, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance. 
Free loan from district Social Security 
offices—with a speaker, if desired. 


THE NIGHT OF THE HUNTER 


Based on the Davis Grubb novel, 
this film tells the story of an itinerant 
religious psychopath who marries a 
widow to get the means for “God's 
work,” then kills her and _ terrorizes 
her two young children, who hide her 
money. 

This was strong meat when THE 
NiGHT OF THE HUNTER was made in 
1955. In the post-ELMER 
era, however, it is coming into its own. 
It has been widely shown on tele- 
vision to great acclaim and, though 
just recently made available in 16mm, 
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is in demand by film societies and 
study groups. 

Charles Laughton’s wise and _ inci- 
sive direction, and the imaginative 
photography of Stanley Cortez, keep 
the story on an essential poetic level. 
The performances of Robert Mitchum, 
Shelley Winters, Lillian Gish and 
James Gleason under Laughton’s di- 
rection are highlights in their careers. 
Walter Schumann’s haunting musical 
score is a top-rank aspect of this ex- 
citing production. 

For college English, THe NiGut oF 
THE HuNTER is an especially good 
exmple of transference from novel 
form to screenplay. Sooner or later 
the picture should be appearing in 
every film society program series. It 
may even some day stand alongside 
Citizen Kane, THE Mepium, and 
other imaginative American made 
films, as an exceptional example of 
cinematic art. —j.L. 


100 mins., b/w. A United Artist re- 
lease. Rent in I6mm at $25 from 
Cinema Guild, 10 Fiske Place, Mount 
Vernon, N.Y. 


THE STOWAWAY 


Danny is the 13-year-old son o/ a 
captain who runs one of the last of 
the “Bluenose” schooners in Nova 
Scotia waters. Danny steals away 
from home to become a stowaway on 
his father’s boat. When he is dis- 
covered he is sternly advised he will 
get no special privileges, and is in- 
tegrated into the 24-man crew as bait 
cutter and general hand. After some 
seasickness and much hard work, he 
develops into an all-round seaman 
with an understanding that shipping 
out on a schooner is more than just 
adventure, though there is plenty of 
that! 


Lost in a fog in a fishing dory, Danny blows 
for help from the schooner. 


Almost any boy will easily identify 
himself with Danny, making this film 
a natural for boys’ clubs, school as- 
semblies, ‘library film programs and 
family nights. It is also a happy com- 
bination of young people’s story and 
documentary, in almost equal bal- 
ance. There is danger, excitement, 
suspense and an introduction to deep- 
sea fishing off the stormy coast of 
Newfoundland — all heightened by 
good photography and a lilting mv- 
sical score. THE Stowaway is thus a 
good general film which can be used 
effectively in almost any situation— 
for entertainment, instruction, and 
discussion. 

The fact that the boy’s action of 
stowing away is not condoned by his 
father makes for an_ interesting 
father-son relationship which is warm, 
frequently touching, and always man- 
ly. This relationship, and the princi- 
ples of integrity and responsibility in- 
volved, bring out interesting reactions 
in audiences of young people, and of 
young people (both boys and girls) 
versus parents and teachers. 

—JAMES LIMBACHER 


15 mins., color. Produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. For 
sale $150, rent $7.50, from Con- 
temporary Films, 267 W. 25th St., 
New York |, or through your local 
film dealer. Available also in 35mm. 
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Mark Hubley, son of the artist, is the 
boy up a tree. The intriguing voices 
on the sound track are those of the 
four Hubleys: Mark, Georgia, Emily 
and Hampy. 


CHILDREN OF THE SUN 


It is a fundamental principle of the 
United Nations’ Declaration of 
Human Rights that “Mankind owes 
to the child the best it can give.” 
With consummate artistry, film maker 
John Hubley plays variations on this 
theme in CHiLpREN Or THE SuN— 
first in terms of the happy child from 
healthy birth to seven years of age, 
then in terms of the shadowy, un- 
happy, underprivileged youngsters of 
the world—three out of four of 
whom are underfed, and are wizened 
and aged before their lives have even 
begun. The happy child poignantly 
speaks about the children who are 
less fortunate than he. 

The United Nations Children’s 
Fund is sponsoring the distribution of 
this film which so beautifully trans- 
lates the purposes of Unicef into 
visual terms. But CHILDREN OF 
THe Sun should also be viewed as 
a gem of cinematic art, and given a 
place in the libraries of art schools 
for continuous reference and study— 
depicting, as it does, a variety of 
techniques handled by a master of 
cartoon drawing for the screen. 

Some sections rely on stylized pas- 
tel patches of color and others, on 
finely modulated line drawings. Ex- 
quisitely selected visual and auditory 
details abound throughout, and Hub- 
ley’s colors—quite different here from 
those used for Moonsirp which won 
him a Venice and a Hollywood Aca- 
demy award—are beautifully in keep- 
ing with the varying but always 
subtle and sensitive theme of the film. 
The whole is tied together with an ex- 
traordinary sound track featuring the 
Budapest String Quartet with Walter 
Trampler, and the unaccompanied 
cello rendition by Pablo Casals of 
Bach’s Suite No. 5. —ROHAMA LEE 


10 mins., color. Designed and di- 
rected by John Hubley, produced 
and written by Faith Elliott Hubley. 
Distributed by Harrison Pictures, 
150! Broadway, New York 19. Sale 
$120; rental, inquire. Available also 
in 35mm. 
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THE WORLDS OF DR. VISHNIAC 


As in the other films of the Hori- 
zons OF SciENCE series, this one is 
introduced by Dr. Donald Hornig, 
Chairman of the Department of 
Chemistry at Princeton University. It 
is a static prologue, in which a black- 
board covered with dissociated data 
competes for attention with Dr. Hor- 
nig’s comments. Scenes follow of Dr. 
Roman Vishniac—entomologist, mi- 
crobiologist, famous photomicrogra- 
phist—in his private laboratory in 
New York City, among his many, 
many specimens, special microscopes 
and cameras. Then this film comes 
alive with some of the most beautiful 
cinemicrography of living protozoa to 
be seen anywhere. 

Contrast and detail are such that 
intracellular structures are clearly vis- 
ible, and some of the life processes 
of these one-celled animals are dem- 
onstrated. This sequence, about one- 
fourth of the total footage, is not only 
pictorially beautiful, but fascinating 
with activity, and the professionally 
delivered narration is easily under- 
stood. The information carried by the 
sound track is however surprisingly 
inadequate to the superb visuals. 
Names and descriptions, for instance, 
are given by the narrator but viewers 
unfamiliar with protozoa find it diffi- 
cult to orient and understand and, in 
trying, often miss the next bit of in- 
formation. Superimposed spellings of 
the strange names, and pertinent ar- 
rows or other means of visual identi- 
fication would make for more intel- 
ligent viewing. 


Most of the narration too is by Dr. 
Vishniac in the rest of the film, and 
it is very difficult-sometimes impos- 
sible—to understand him because of 
his marked accent. The production is 
plagued by the television technique 
which emphasizes the degree of ver- 
bal orientation imposed on an essen- 
tially visual medium. 

This is not to say, however, that 
the film has no place in the school 
curriculum, or the programs of other 
educational and community organiza- 
tions or of the corporations and 
foundations which sponsor the series. 
On the contrary, it does broaden hor- 
izons for those unaware or barely 
aware of the microscopic world 
around them; also of Dr. Vishniac’s 
belief that there is “a whole balance 
of nature” in each of his specimen 
jars; and that protozoa “may be at 
the same pinnacle of evolution as 
humans are.” The principal value of 
THE Worip Or Dr. VisHNIAC to 
the advanced as well as the begin- 
ning student of biology is in its intro- 
duction to the gentle, interesting Doc- 
tor; and in the views it gives of living 
protozoa, ordinarily visible through a 
microscope by only one person at a 
time, rarely in such variety and so 
well. —J. DEM. LEVERIDGE 


25 mins., color, No. 2 in the "Hori- 
zons of Science” series, produced in 
association with the Educational Test- 
ing Service, Princeton, N. J. Set of 
10 films $2,000. Further information: 
Educational Testing Service, 20 Nas- 
sau St., Princeton, N. J. 


THE GOLDEN DOOR 


Too many people think of immi- 
gration in terms of not enough jobs 
to go around, forgetting that the an- 
cestors of all of us, except the Ameri- 
can Indians, were immigrants. We 
“have it good” and we want to keep 
it that way, just as it is, just for us. 
We need to be reminded of how our 
country became what it is and why. 
This film is something new on the 
“open door” policy. 

Most of us have no inclination for 


' statistics. Figures for us must be 


nicely sugar-coated. THE GOLDEN 
Door is just what the doctor ordered. 
“It dramatizes ideas, facts and figures 
which tell how our immigration policy 
evolved, how many and what kinds 
of people we have, and who still 
want to enter the United States. It 
examines historic and current points- 
of-view on our immigration law, and 
what our policy might be.” 


And is this made interesting? Yes, 
indeed. Fascinating, in fact. If the 
film has a fault, it might be that the 
sugar-coating is too thick. There is 
such a thing as the student forgetting 
the lesson because of interest in the 
teacher, and this film fulfills its claims 
to being “original, imaginative, inter- 
esting to listen to, exciting to watch.” 
The color is indeed “jewel-like”, the 
animation “inventive and amusing”, 
the photography “provocative”, the 
musical score “gay.” It is also “both 
realistic and abstract in treatment.” 
Those who are conventional in taste 
may find it a little hard to take at 
first. But even the oldsters ought to see 
it, though it may mystify them some- 
what. —T. E. MILLER 


15 mins., color. Produced by Dynamic 
Films, Inc., in cooperation with the 
American Immigration Conference. 
For rent at $8 from Dynamic Films, 
Inc., 405 Park Avenue, New York 22. 
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THIS LAND, AUSTRALIA 


Replacing AusTrALIA Topay, re- 
cently withdrawn from circulation, 
Tuis Lanp AusTrALia has a clearer, 
less accented narration. It is still not 
easy to follow its pictorial continuity, 
however, for viewers not familiar 
with the arrangement of Australia in 
States of varying geographic condi- 
tions, resources, occupations and gov- 
ernment, but as a survey, it is pleas- 
ant to view. Australia is a country 
interesting in itself, and the pho- 
tography of this film is really beauti- 
ful—especially when it presents the 
unique flora and fauna of the coun- 
try, and its landscape. 

From the information point of 
view, THis Lanp AusTRALIA empha- 
sizes the problem of the early settlers 
who discovered that, on the other 
side of its coastal mountains, Australia 
is “a vast empty country with little 
water”, and that they had to learn 
how to live with this world which 
was like nothing they had ever seen. 
Most of its settlements are on the 
coast, and the affinity of its people 
with the sea is stressed, for gainful 
as well as pleasurable living. It is 
equally stressed that a big share of 
Australia’s wealth has been won from 


Australia's summer begins on December 16. 


the land, and it is indeed amazing 
what has been done with it. 

The real value of the film is not 
so much in what it tells, however, as 
in the desire it creates in the viewer 
to leam more about this fascinating 
country and to have fuller details 
concerning the opportunities it offers. 

It is noteworthy that an Esperanto 
version of this film will be available 
later this year, which should be of 
particular interest to labor and other 
organizations where this lingua franca 
is frequently used for international 
communication. —R. L. 

23 mins., color. For rent $7.50, pur- 

chase $200, from Australian News and 


Information Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20. 


O BRASILIERO 


A well constructed, superior film, 
O BrasiLiERo ostensibly tells the story 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Brazil. It is far more than a recount- 
ing of these activities, however. 
Through the eyes of a sensitive direc- 
tor we see the highs and lows of the 
Brazilian economy and culture. The 
composition of the frames, the del- 


icacy of the color and the overall - 


excellence of the photography are of 
a rare quality, making this resume of 
contemporary Brazil an aesthetic and 
emotional experience. 

The foundations of the nation’s fast 
growing economy are traced through 
its agriculture and commerce, the lat- 
ter centred in busy Sao Paulo. The 
cultural center is still Rio de Janeiro, 
but its position may well be challenged 
by the new capital, Brasilia, seen here 
in all its avant-garde beauty. 

The harmonious cosmopolitan and 
inter-racial nature of Brazilian society 
is stressed, but perhaps the most in- 
teresting feature of the film is its close 
examination of the squalid Favelle, 


clinging precariously to the rocky hills 
overlooking Rio. The life of its in- 
habitants, eking out a miserable ex- 
istence, is clearly by no means as 
idyllic as Marcel Camus, in his BLack 
OrpHEus, would suggest. Even the 
traditional Carnival has an air of 
pathos. 

Inserted in this fascinating footage 
are interviews with Brazilian citizens: 
a business man, a musician, an archi- 
tect, and the Right Reverend Plinio 
Simoes, Bishop of the Missionary Dis- 
trict of South Western Brazil. 

The Episcopal Church, is still small 
in Brazil, but the achievements of the 
present mission in education and social 
work are considerable. It is unfortu- 
nately implied at one point that only 
the Episcopal Church can offer a spiri- 
tual solution to the complexities of the 
expanding Brazilian nation. However, 
if the partisan view is previously un- 
derstood, this beautiful and informa- 
tive picture will have appeal for a far 
wider audience, especially since good 
films on Brazil are scarce. 


—JOHN CRADDOCK 


30 mins., color. For rent and sale: National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, 281 Park Ave. S., N.Y. 10. (See review on p. 23) 


PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA 


For proper understanding, a fore- 
ward on screen should explain that 
the eastern section of the island of 
New Guinea is divided into the Aus- 
tralian Territory of Papua, and the 
United Nations Trust Territory of 
New Guinea. These Territories have 
been administered by Australia since 
the end of World War I. The three 
films—PotiticaL DEVELOPMENT IN 
Papua AND New Economic 
DEVELOPMENT and SociaL DEVELop- 
MENT are Australia’s trusteeship re- 
port to its own people, the U.N. and 
the world. They constitute an extra- 
ordinarily good series, to be viewed 
as such, or separately. 

The most impressive quality of the 
series is its objectivity and lack of 
any bias, condescension or special 
pleading. A real effort is being made 
to help these people—some aboriginal, 


“4 
The boy watching the medical officer became 
a medical orderly with the unit at Kopiago. 


others of varying social and cultural 
levels—to adjust themselves to the 
20th century, and to establish insti- 
tutions combining the best of their 
tradition with democracy and_tech- 
nocracy. Throughout, there are mem- 
orable illustrations of the training and 
functioning of natives voted into off- 
ice, such as the one in which small 
blocks are used to demonstrate graph- 
ically to Counsellors, unlearned in 
formal figuring, the percentages al- 
lotted out of the tax budget for vari- 
ous public works. An unusual feature 
of the Australian Trusteeship is in- 
tegration of the various missionary 
efforts into the overall education and 
welfare program. 

All three films are well made and 
photographed, with a clearly spoken 
narrative. PoLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 
is perhaps the most meaningful for 
the average viewer. Economic De- 
VELOPMENT accents cooperative effort 
in all areas. Soctat. DEVELOPMENT 
emphasizes the interests of women and 
children. 


16-19 mins., b/w. Rent $2.25, sale $45, 
through Australian News and Informa- 
tion Bureau, 636 5th Ave., N. Y. 20. 
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PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


Religions ank 


WINDOWS OF THE SOUL 


This is another significant film in 
the SERMONS FROM SCIENCE series 
in which Dr. Irwin A. Moon of the 
Moody Institute of Science (a divi- 
sion of Moody Bible Institute), uses 
exciting scientific facts to underline 
a theistic interpretation of the uni- 
verse. One is inclined to marvel, not 
only at the wonderful world of Dr. 
Moon, but also at the mind that pro- 
duces film after film of such clarity 
and interest. If his reach sometimes 
exceeds his grasp, all honors go to 
him for high aim. 

In this latest film, Wixpows OF 
Tue Sout, Dr. Moon takes the five 
senses in turn to build up his picture 
of a universe with meaning. The subtle 
relation of the brain and eye is in- 
troduced with a beautiful bit of time- 
lapse photography. Hearing is illus- 
trated by diagrams and models of 
visual appeal and exact detail. The 
sense of smell is dealt with on a 
physical as well as _ psychological 


basis. The brain is shown as a great 
switchboard with separate areas for 
incoming signals. 


« 


Even when the distorted character of the 
room is fully revealed, the mind persists in 


misinterpreting the relative sizes of persons 
in it. 


Part II reviews the main points of 
Part I briefly, then demonstrates the 
electromagnetic spectrum, of which 
the visible spectrum is but a small 
bit. The uses to which man puts the 
spectrum—as radio waves, Alpha and 
X-rays, infra-red light and ultraviolet 
rays—are revealed in examples. 

The heart of the film lies in the 
interpretation that it is the mind of 
man that gives meaning to the sensory 
data transmitted to it. The most strik- 
ing experiment of the film deals with 


February 1961 


the mind’s interpretation of sight data. 
An ingenious pair of spectacles turns 
the world upside down for Dr. Moon 
but his mind, after a time, is able to 
turn it rightside up again so com- 
pletely that he can even fly an air- 
plane. But that the mind directly af- 
fects the body is evidenced by the 
torture he endures in turing the 
world over when the spectacles are 
removed. Other examples of perspec- 
tive and illusion are given throughout 
the film. 

The interpretative role of the mind 
leads Dr. Moon into his closing state- 
ment in which he states his basic ar- 
ticle of faith as summed up in John 
3:16. A judicious editing of this part 
of the film would make it usable for 
any audience, religious or secular, if it 
were thought inadvisable to expose a 
particular group to Dr. Moon’s thesis. 


60 mins., color. In two 30-in. parts; 
rental $30 together, $17.50 indivi- 
dually. Produced and distributed by 
Moody Institute of Science, 11428 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, 
Calif. Available also local 
Moody film dealers. 


O BRASILEIRO 


This is a tempting introduction to 
Brazil with its wide range of climate, 
population, economic opportunity and 
architectural advance. There are 
glimpses—they could be no more, in 
a half-hour film—of the hard-riding 
plainsmen, of fishermen pulling their 
nets along the beautiful coast, of wave 
after wave of giant mountain range, 
of skyscraper cities, of mountainside 
slums, and of the modernistic beauty 
of the new capital, Brasilia. 

Through it all one sees the Christ 
of the Andes, sometimes close-up from 
a passing plane, sometimes in the dis- 
tance—small on the horizon, some- 


times with startling clarity and again, 


partially shrouded in mist. Always, 
with an unhappily accurate symbol- 
ism, the Christ stands- aloof—with 
concern for this needy people but 
aloof, above and separated from the 
toiling masses and the frenzied danc- 
ers of Mardi-gras. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church has attempted to 
reverse this trend ever since the dis- 
establishment of the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1889. Her workers, and in 


By the REV. THEODORE E. MILLER, 
minister, The Emmanuel Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, New York . . . member, the 
Audio-Visual Committee of the Protes- 
tant Council . . . reviewer, with the New 
York City group, of a-v materials for 
the Visual Educational Fellowship, Na- 
tional Council of Churches . 


more recent years, her intuential 
leaders, have come from among the 
people. Behind their seminary walls 
they train and worship, but when they 
go forth to serve, it is in the midst 
of the poor and needy. 


Young Brazilians of St. Paul's Boys Town at 
Petropolis are of varied racial heritage. 


Mr. Arthur Mokin, who produced 
this film for the National Council of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, is to 
be commended for his appreciation 
of the task, for his sympathetic ap- 
proach to so large and varied a nation 
and for the beauty revealed by his 
photographer, Toge Fujihira. 


30 mins., color. Produced by Arthur 
Mokin Productions, N.Y.C., for the 
National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. For rent $8.; sale 
$210 color and $70 b/w, through the 
Dept. of Promotion of the NCPEC, 
281 Park Ave. S.. New York 10. 


Cleared for television. 


MUSICAL MEMORIES 


This divertissement with a religious 
introductory and closing note bears 
the hallmark of the superb craftsman- 
ship we have learned to expect from 
the studios of Bob Jones University 
under the direction of Kathryn Sten- 
holm. The film opens with a fine 
young solo voice singing “O Love 
that will not let me go”. For the next 
stanza the stage opens to reveal a 
young women’s chorus in artistic sur- 
roundings and attractive dress. 

Dr. Bob Jones Jr., president of 
Bob Jones University and known as 
an interpreter of the classics, recites 
Bulwer Lytton’s nostalgic poem of 
first love, “aux Italiens”. Within the 
dramatization are scenes emphasizing 
the line, “Let me remembered be”. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


By RABBI MARVIN S. WIENER, member of the National Council on Jewish A-V 
Materials, quest reviewer for this issue. Rabbi Wiener is Director of the National 
Academy for Adult Jewish Studies of the United Synagogues of America and 


editor of its journal, 


TO WIN THE PEACE— 
The Arab Woman in Israel 

This distinguished filmstrip pre- 
sents a vivid account of the program 
for Arab women in Israel conducted 
by the Moetzet Hapoelot (the Wom- 
en's Labor Zionist Organization). 
This program provides teacher train- 
ing, vocational and health education, 
and social services in four Arab vil- 
lages in Israel. Meanwhile, much in- 
teresting information about the Arab 
and Arab life is presented, which is 
not readily available elsewhere. 


The Zokia village dressmaker is a graduate 
of the sewing courses given by the Women's 
Labor Zionist Organization for Arab women. 


In a few places, fuller explanations 
would be helpful. In others, several 
frames might have been omitted and 
the script shortened. But To 
THe Peace, despite minor flaws, is 
a good example of how an organiza- 
tion can tastefully present a message 
of basic interest—suitable not only for 
audiences in the Jewish field, but for 
mixed audiences also, and for use in 
junior and senior high school classes. 


62 frames, color. Photographed in 
Israel. Produced and distributed by 
Pioneer Women, the Women's Labor 
Zionist Organization of America, 29 


E. 22nd St., N.Y. 10 (1960). Price $5. 


A BOY NAMED AMI 


Young Ami, central character of 
this film, is frightened, lonely, seem- 
ingly anti-social when he arrives at 
the fishing community of Ma’agan 
Michael where he is to settle. The 
boy is gradually drawn out of himself 
and helped to become an active mem- 
ber of this Israeli “kibbutz”. The story 
is a very moving one, which sustains 
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Adult Jewish Education. 


"| have learned to fish—but most of all, 
| want to be an archaeologist,” says Ami. 


audience interest throughout. The 
photography is outstanding. 

While especially suited to fund- 
raising purposes for youth work in 
Israel, the picture given of the boy 
himself and of the work of a fishing 
community recommends this film for 
all types of audience, and at levels 
from junior high school to adult. 


28 mins., color. Produced by Hadassah, 
the Women's Zionist Organization of 
Amz-rica. Rent $5 from Hadassah Film 
Library, 267 W. 25th Street, N.Y.C. |. 


THE KEY 


When immigrants began to pour 
into Israel in the post war years, many 
had to be put into makeshift dwell- 
ings for lack of proper housing. Da- 
vid’s a lad who has lived in this kind 
of community with his family ever 
since coming to Israel. THE Key de- 
scribes the tension and misery in his 
life and that of his family, caused 
by the impossible conditions of the 
“ma’abara”. They are desperately 
waiting to be moved into a new and 
permanent home. 

As an historical record of a serious 
problem faced by the infant State of 
Israel and an appeal for help in end- 
ing these conditions, this film has 
validity. But it does not present a 
true and balanced picture of Israel 
today. Hence care must be taken in 
its utilization, though—with the proper 
introduction—it has value as a social 
and psychological document for many 
types of audience. —M. S. WIENER 


28 mins., b/w. Also available in a 14- 
min. version. Produced by the United 
Jewish Appeal, 165 W. 46th St., N.Y. 
36, in cooperation with Columbia Pic- 
tures Corp. (Hollywood). Free rental 
from UJA. 


THE GHETTO PILLOW 


This film of water color paintings 
of the artist's memories of a 
Russian ghetto provides an astonis!i- 
ing glimpse into a way of life con- 
pletely vanished, never to return. 

The daily round of work, joys aud 
sorrows; the turn of the seasons; the 
religious holidays and ceremonics; 
even the play of the children, detail 
a communal pattern which must have 
had many similarities with that of 
early village life in America. 

Missing are some of the darker 
shadings of this circumscribed way 
of living, narrowed by custom, ig- 
norance and oppression—by a feudal 
peasantry, condoned by a reaction- 
ary and brutal Tzarist government. 
The criticism might also be made, 
that some of the music seems to be 
out of place. Excerpts from Sme- 
tana’s “The Moldau,” for instance, 
seem inappropriate as background 
for scenes of a Russian ghetto, circa 
1890. Then too, there will be those 
who like the expressionist style of 
Samuel Rothbort’s paintings, and 
some who will not. 

For those who have known the 
ghetto, however, these lively water 
colors will evoke nostalgic memories. 
They will also help bridge the gap 
between those who experi- 
enced, and those who were fortu- 
nate enough not to experience, the 
European ghetto. Much has_ been 
written about it—in books, plays, 
poems, articles, texts. But to the best 
of our knowledge, this is the first 
time it has been described in terms 
of the art film. —ROBERT DISRAELI 


21 mins., color. Produced by Albert 
Barry from paintings by Samuel Roth- 
bort. Photographed by Roger Wade 
Productions, N.Y.C. Rent $12.50, sale 
$175, through Contemporary Films, 
Inc., 267 W. 25th St., N.Y.C. 1. 


MUSICAL MEMORIES 
(Continued from page 23) 


Following the startling climax and 
end of the poem, the Bob Jones Uni- 
versity Choir presents a special ar- 
rangement of “Come, Ye Disconso- 
late”, accompanied by the University’s 
orchestra. As in the opening chorus, 
well planned movement and unusual 
camera angles keep the observer's eye 
focused on the screen. 

The latest of three Christian mu- 
sical films by this producer, it is 
beautifully done and should please 
church audiences at special gatherings. 

—T. E. MILLER 


15 mins., color. Produced and avail- 
able from Unusual Films, Bob Jones 
University, Greenville, S.C. Rent, 
$7.50; long lease, $175. 
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NOTES ABOUT PRODUCTIONS OLD AND NEW 
PRESENTED IN AREAS OF SUBJECT INTEREST 
AND POSSIBLE USE. 


THE CIVIL WAR 


e Abraham Lincoln (19 mins., b/w) 
traces the Civil War President’s early 
life. His character development is  re- 
vealed, and his activities as store clerk, 
woodsman, lawyer and congressman. He 
is also shown as husband and _ father. 
For sale and rent from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. (Dept. FN), Wil- 
mette, Illinois. 


e Abraham Lincoln, a Study in Great- 
ness (3 parts of 17% mins. each, color), 
combines biography and travelogue in a 
new way. The viewer vicariously visits 
the places where Lincoln lived, worked 
and struggled. Part I is on the elemen- 
tary school level; the others are for 
Junior High through adult.—Produced by 
Francis Raymond Line Films, Calif. Pre- 
view prints from International Film 


Foundation (FN), 1 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17. 
For sale and rent as a set, or individually. 


e The Face of LircsIn (20 mins., b/w) 
won a Ho!lywoed Academy Award in 
1956, is beth an art (sculvture) study 
and a biography of the Civil War pres- 
ident. It is narrated by the artist as he 
works, and illustrated by the changes 
in the face of Lincoln as life placed the 
burdens of his destiny unon him.—Pro- 
duced and distributed by the University 
of California Dept. of Fine Arts (FN), 
Los Angeles. 


¢ The Lincoln Series (5 films of varying 
lengths, b/w) was produced by the TV- 
Radio Workshov of the Ford Founda- 
tion... The End And The Beginning (27 
mins.) treats of Lincoln’s death, and the 
impact upon the country of the funeral 
train bringing the President’s body home 
for burial . . . Grewing Up (28 mins.) 
delineates Lincoln’s life between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty-one .. . Nancy 
Hanks shows the hard life of the early 
American backwoods family, and Lin- 
coln’s close relationship with his mother 
-. + New Salem (30 mins.) is the story of 
Lincoln's arrival in this place, his meet- 
ing with Ann Rutledge, and his first 
Steps into political life ... Ann Rutledge 
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(33 mins.) presents the young lawyer at 
his work, in his sorrow after Ann’s death, 
and his rehabilitation at the home of 
Bowling Green.—For sale and rental, in- 
quire McGraw-Hill Text Films (FN), 
330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36. 


e You Are There: The Civil War (6 
films, all 27 mins., b/w) is another series 
available through McGraw-Hill Text 
Films and originally produced for tele- 
vision—this one, by CBS-TV. For school 
and adult audiences, it treats the Civil 
War under the following titles: The 
Fall of Fort Sumter, the War _ begins 
(April 1861); The Heroism of Clara Bar- 
ton during the Battle of Antietam Creek 
(September, 1862); The Emancipation 
Proclamation (January, 1863); The Death 
of Stonewall Jackson and its presage of 
coming disaster for the South (May 10, 
1863); Grant and Lee at Appomattox 
agree upon formal terms of surrender in 
Virginia (April 9, 1865); The Capture of 
John Wilkes Booth and the end of life 
for Lincoln’s assassin (April 1865). 


e Abraham Lincoln, a Background Study 
(15 mins., color, also b/w) traces his de- 
velopment from a backwoodsman to a 
well informed lawyer, congressman, and 
president.—Coronet Instructional Films, 
Dept. FN., Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, IIl. 


e@ Meet Mr. Lincoln (27 mins., b/w) 
brings the troubled, self-doubting Civil 
War President to life in contemporary 
photographs, political cartoons of the 
time, and newspaper items.—Produced 
for television by the National Broad- 
casting Co. For sale and rent through 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (FN), 
Wilmette, Illinois. 


e The Red Badge of Courage (69 mins.) 
brings the atmosphere of the Civil War 
to the screen in the MGM adaptation of 
Stephen Crane’s novel about the untried 
young Union soldier who panics in his 
first encounter with the enemy. Adapted 
and directed by John Houston.—For rent 
from Films Inc. (FN), Wilmette, III. 


e Birth of a Nation (100 mins., b/w, 
1915), the contreversial classic on the 
Civil War, has drawn pretest for his- 
torical exaggerations and stereotypes of 
negro characters typical of early films. 
Historical events such as Sherman’s 
march to the sea, the burning of Atlanta 
and the assassination of Lincoln are 
presented with accuracy and care. This 
film’s value is in its discussion possibil- 
ities, and its importance in cinema his- 
tory. Directed by D. W. Griffith, it stars 
Lillian Gish, Henry B. Walthall, and 
other stars of its era.—For rent to col- 
leges, universities, film societies and art 
groups, for showing to adult audiences: 
Cinema Guild (FN), 10 Fiske Place, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Social Sciences, Geography 


e Mahnomen—Harvest of the North (17 
mins., color) is the unique tale of wild 
race as a colorful native American har- 
vest which has prevented famine; caused 
many Indian wars; been an important 
economic factor in the transition trom 
the old to the modern way of life for 
the Indians of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Ontario, Manitoba; and is a 
growing food industry in the American 
market place. The old Indian legend con- 
cerning Wild Rice is also presented.— 
Inquire: Film Research Co. (FN), Star 
Route, Onamia, Minn.; or Box 1015, 
Minneapolis 40. 


e Nineteen Trees (13% mins., color) is 
a semi-documentary about a group of 
city neighbors who organized to beautify 
their area with trees. The story is high- 
lighted by a persuasive commentary.— 
Inquire: Plane Tree Productions, 142 W. 
88th St., N.Y.C. 


e Ports of Paradise (26 mins., color) de- 
scribes a 42-day Matson Line cruise cov- 
ering the countries and islands of the 
South Pacific, beginning with the ship’s 
departure from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, and concluding with its return 
to SF. Narrated by the ship’s captain, 
the film portrays aspects of cruise life 
on ship and ashore, at Tahiti, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Fiji, Samoa and Hawaii. 
—Free loan from Matson Navigation Co. 
(FN), 630—5th Ave., N.Y.C. 


e The White House: Past and Present 
(10 mins., color, also b/w) is the first 
educational film to take the viewer into 
the major public rooms in the executive 
mansion.—Produced and distributed by 
Coronet Films (FN), Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Il. 


President John F. Kennedy accepts a copy 
of THE WHITE HOUSE: PAST AND 
PRESENT from John Smart, president of 
Esquire Inc., the parent company of Coronet 
Instructional Films. 
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FILM CLASSICS 


Ideal for classroom and entertainment! 

@ MEXICAN BUS RIDE — Spanish 

e@ GERVAISE — French Classic 

@ SYMPHONIE PASTORALE — Gide 
Write for information 


TRANS-WORLD FILMS, Inc. 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. FN-20, Chicago 49 


Your Slides Deserve 
The Best Possible 


35mm 20: ea. mid. 


HAMILTON COLOR 
127 NORTH SECOND STREET 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


* BIRTHDAY PRESENT 
TO AMERICA * 


14 min., sd., b/w — Sales & Rentals 
Information on this and other films 


ROBERT DISRAELI FILMS 


Box 343 Cooper Station, New York 3, N.Y. 


SCULPTURE 


in 2x2 color slides 
Ancient Greek and Roman. From 
Italian collections and The Louvre. 


Excellent for study and instruction 


Several views of each subject. Many 
detail shots. 


Free catalog. completely indexed. 
COLUR SLIDE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Box 150-9 Oxford, Ohio 


Contemporary films 


is now the 


EXCLUSIVE 
DISTRIBUTOR OF 


THE TOYMAKER 

THE KING AND THE LION 

THE SANTA CLAUS SUIT 

THE QUIET ONE 

NANOOK OF THE NORTH 

THE STORY OF CHINESE ART 
CHINESE BRONZE of ancient times 
CHINESE CERAMICS thru the ages 
CHINESE SCULPTURE thru the ages 
CHINESE PAINTING thru the ages 


(formerly distributed by Athena Films) 


plus 


THREE NEW 
UNITED NATIONS FILMS 
THE CHARTER 


MAN IN THE BLUE HELMET 
THE INTERNATIONAL ATOM (color) 


Write For Free Catalog Of 
Other Outstanding 16mm Films 


Contemporary films inc 


| 267 W. 25th St. Dept. FN, New York 1, N. Y. 


FILM CLIPS 


(Miscellaneous, Continued ) 


e Report From Africa—Part I (55 mins., 
b/w) was produced by Edward R. Mur- 
row, now Chief of the U.S. Information 
Agency, and was telecast by the CBS-TV 
network. Mr. Murrow presents Ghana, 
Liberia, Kenya, the Congo, the Union 
of South Africa, and Rhodesia.—Distrib- 
uted by World Affairs Center, First Ave. 
at 47th St., N.Y.C. 17. 


e Russia (24 mins., color, also b/w) opens 
with historic b/w newsreel footage shot 
between 1905 and 1910, showing the last 
Tzar and his family, also workers and 
peasants of that period. It proceeds then, 
in color, to a report on Soviet Russia 
today, with views of collective farms, 
education in country schools and city 
universities, factories, housing, food mar- 
kets and government stores, medical care 
and scientific research. The narration, by 
Julien Bryan, strives for a fair evaluation 
of the Soviet from an American view- 
point.—Produced and distributed by In- 
ternational Film Foundation (FN) Inc., 
1 East 42nd St., N.Y.C. 17. 


e Big City—1980 (30 mins., b/w) is one 
of three programs telecast on the CBS 
network and recently made available 
for nontheatrical use. It takes a scientific 
look into the future and offers some 
sobering statistics in support of the the- 


BIG CITY—1980 is now available in 16 mm. 


ory that the U.S. will be 95-percent 
urbanized by 1980 . . . The Thinking 
Machine highlights the TX-O digital 
computer ... The Influential Americans 
is a filmed report of bold experiments 
in utilizing gifted teachers for quality 
education.—For rent and sale: Carousel 
Films (FN) Inc., 1501 Broadway, N.Y. 36. 


Art, Music, Drama 


e Symphony in Stone (15 mins., color) 
documents the creation of a civic foun- 
tain, from first planning, to dedication of 
this “Guardians of the Water” memorial 
in San Diego Harbor. Step by step the 
film follows San Diego artist Donald 
Hard through the painstaking processes 
of transferring the design from paper to 
clay model, then to diorite. The mosaic 
for the base is also studied.—For sale and 
rent from A-V Services, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 7. [FN] 


e Music From Oil Drums (15 mins., b/w) 
was filmed in Trinidad by Pete Seeger, 
student and singer of folk music. It fea- 
tures a first-rate steel drum ensemble 
and gives a detailed demonstration, with 
Seeger participating, of the construction 
of this instrument.—For rent and sale: 
Folkways Ethnic Library (FN), 117 W. 
46th St., N.Y.C. 36. 


e Beginning Music Reading (13 mins., 
color, also b/w), is a step-by-step dem- 
onstration of an elementary class learn- 
ing to sing “Little Bird” and to read its 
notations. Interrelated activity is pro- 
vided by pattern cards and rhythm in- 
struments. Produced by the A-V Section 
of the Los Angeles City Schools, it was 
directed by this city’s music supervisors. 
Rental, sales: Bailey Films Inc. (FN), 
6509 DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 28, 
California. 


e The Pleasure Garden (40 mins., b/w) 
was produced by James Broughton, Cali 
fornia experimental film maker, under the 
aegis of the British Film Institute, in 
England. Shot in the ruined gardens of 
the Crystal Palace, London, this comic 
fantasy won honors at Edinburgh and 
Cannes. Its music is an original score 
by Stanley Bate.—For rent or long term 
lease from Film Images (FN), 1860 
Broadway, N.Y.C. 23. 


e The World of Mosaic (28 mins., color) 
is a history-in-brief of the art of mosaics 
from the ancient civilizations of Su- 
maria, Greece and Rome, through its 
contemporary renaissance in Mexico and 
the U.S. Joseph Young, American mo- 
saic muralist, is shown working on the 
famed panel in the Los Angeles Police 
Building.—Purchase and rent from Edu- 
cational Film Sales (FN), University of 
Calif., Los Angeles. 


e Youth Dances (15 mins., b/w) de- 
lineates the ideas and ideals of Steffi 
Nossen, New York dance teacher, in 
the instruction of children from 4-year- 
olds to teenagers. The film enlists the 
services of known people in the dance 
world. Shelley Mydans wrote the narra- 
tion; Dwight Godwin directed and photo- 
graphed it. Produced by the Dance 
Education Fund headed by Miss Nossen, 
it is for parents, educators and young 
dancers. Contemporary techniques are 
accented.—Rent and sale, inquire Dance 
Films (FN), 130 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19. 


Languages 


e Les Trois Ours and Los Tres Osos 
(“The Three Bears” in French and in 
Spanish) are for beginning classes. The 
story being so familiar, it is easy to fol- 
low, in either of these languages, and 
every important word is visualized by 
an object or definitive action on-screen. 
Accompanying study guides are by the 
French and Spanish departments of the 
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University of California. (13 mins., color, 
also b/w).—Produced and distributed by 
Film Associates of California (FN), 11014 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, 
California. 


e Ici On Parle Frangais (21 mins., color) 
is a language lesson for beginning stu- 
dents, in the form of a travelogue about 
Quebec (Canada), and its picturesque 
countryside. The bilingualism of the area 
is shown through advertising billboards, 
street signs, etc. The French customs of 
its people are highlighted. The slow- 
paced narrative is practical, restricted to 
high-frequency words, and is readily 
comprehensible.—Produced and distribut- 
ed by International Film Bureau Inc. 
(FN), 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 


Business, Industry, Vocational 


e Dynamic Careers Through Agricul- 
ture (28 mins., color) reveals the many 
facets of agriculture in America, and the 
career opportunities it presents. The pho- 
tography and narration are both good.— 
Produced for Charles Pfizer & Co. Free 
loan from the Farm Film Foundation 
(FN), 1425 H Street N.W., Washington 5. 


e Rice Bowls to Rockets (30 mins., color) 
is the first production in a projected 
film plus filmstrip package of 9 subjects 
to bring product designers, casting buy- 
ers, and other metalworking executives 
in the U.S. and Canada, up-to-date on 
the increasing possibilities presented by 
the growing use of “gray iron” castings. 
The program, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Coke and Coal Chemicals Institute 
and the merchant coke industry, will 
also be made available to vocational 
schools.—Inquire, Gray Iron Founders’ 
Society, Inc. (FN), National City-East 6th 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


e Doing Homework: Gregg Shorthand 
Simplified (Parts I and II, each 10 mins., 
b/w), both begin by showing the student 
how not to proceed. Part I then out- 
lines a procedure that will enable stu- 
dents to complete their homework in a 
shorter time, with greater effectiveness. 
Part II deals with use of the shorthand 
key, and the proper writing procedure.— 
For sale and rent through McGraw-Hill 
Text-Films (FN), 330 W. 42nd St., 
N.Y.C. 36. 


e The Constant Search (20 mins., color) 
traces the conception, research and _test- 
ing of a jet-powered gas turbine, and its 
eventual start-up in a natural gas com- 
pressor station at Possum Trot, on a re- 
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mote Kentucky ridge. The story of the 
first use of a jet engine for stationary 
power, it tells how three major American 
companies cooperated in developing the 
equipment, and putting it to use to move 
natural gas through a major cross-country 
pipeline.—Free loan from the Columbia 
Gas System (FN), Dir. of Information, 
120 E. 41st St., N.Y.C. 17. 


e Naturally, Silk (15 mins., color) un- 
folds the story of this fabric from ancient 
times, stressing qualities of silk provided 
by nature, as well as the fiber’s strength 


Pim 


and versatility. Made for the Interna- 
tional Silk Association (U.S.A.) Inc., it 
also features the role of silk today in 
the wardrobes of both men and women, 
in scenes taken on location in Bermuda. 
—Free loan from Modern Talking Pic- 
ture Service (FN) Inc., 3 E. 54th St., 
22. 


e Semi-Conductors, Parts I and II (21 
and 22 mins., b/w) is being well re- 
ceived for use in High School and Uni- 
versity Physics and Chemistry depart- 
ments, as well as for classes in Elec- 
tronics, and for the electronics industry. 
—Produced and distributed by Bray Stu- 


dios (FN) Inc., 729 Seventh Ave., 
N.Y.C. 19. 
Features 
e Oedipus Rex, directed by Tyrone 


Guthrie (color, 96 mins.) is performed 
in the original Greek tradition, when the 
actors wore masks. The timeless tragedy, 
written by Sophocles for the great spring 
festival in Athens, is here brought to 
life by the Stratford (Canada) Festival 
Players, and is only recently released on 
16mm.—From Trans-World Films, Room 
530 (FN), 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4... Another recent Trans-World 
release is Emile Zola’s Gervaise (116 
mins., French dialogue with English sub- 
titles). Starring Marie Shell, this “best 
foreign picture of 1957” has collected 
ten international awards. 


e The Red Balloon (34 mins., color) is 
proving popular in neighborhood houses 
—one of them reports that a “tough” 
group of boys liked it tremendously. It 
is also being used in schools (elementary 
through high) “to stimulate inventive 
fantasy”. (The story of the film tells it- 
self, there is no dialogue). A simple but 
artistic and meaningful story about a 
boy and a balloon in Paris, this film has 
won a long list of awards.—Rent and 
lease from Brandon Films Inc. (FN), 
200 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. 


UAHE Color Filmstrips 


for synagogue, church, religious school 


@ The Tabernacle as Described in the 
Bible tracing temple worship from Bible 
days to our own. 

@ Jews in the Soviet Union, in Hol- 
land, in India, and other filmstrips in the 
new series, JEWS IN DISTANT LANDS. 

@ Hillel, Teacher of Love, and other film- 
strips in the expanding series, CREAT 
JEWISH PERSONALITIES SINCE THE BIBLE. 


For catalog of A-V material, write 


Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
838 Fifth Avenue New York 21, N.Y. 


Create the RIGHT mood every time with the 


MAJOR MOOD 

MUSIC LIBRARY 
MAJOR offers you a full 25 hours of 
mood music for titles, bridges, back- 
grounds. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE FN-2 
THOMAS J. VALENTINO, INC. 
Established 1932 
150 West 46th * New York 36, N. Y.— 


6-4675 


Top honor award, 1958; Nat'l Com. Films for Safety 


be your Own traffic 
Poljceman 


A new animated cartoon film 
which uses vivid, concise 
graphic design to help moti- 
vate safe attitudes in traffic. 
portafilms Orchard Lake, Michigan 


Want a 
More Effective 
A-V Program? 


Free booklet contains persuasive 
facts that you can use to back up 
your arguments for a more effective 
audio-visual program. It spells out 
all the advantages of using 16mm 
films and film-strip in every phase 
of your business, from training to 
sales. Prepared as a service to indus- 
try by Victor Animatograph Cor- 
poration, pioneer manufacturer of 
audio-visual equipment. 


Send for free copy of “How Indus- 
try Profits from Sound Films.” Mail 
coupon to Victor Animatograph, 
Div. of Kalart, Plainville, Conn. 
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A-V IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, No. 19 


Audio-Visual Departments 


Have Ceased ‘To Be a Luxury 


Ten years ago Film News published an account of the audio-visual services of the Dearborn Pub- 
lic Library. At that time, neither the library field in general, nor Dearborn’s a-v department in 
particular, was expected in one decade to develop into an activity of vital importance as it is today. 


INCE a public library is con- 
S cerned mainly with information 
and ideas, and how to get them to 
the citizens of its community, any me- 
dium of information and culture has 
a place in a progressive library sys- 
tem though, before World War II, 
“information” meant mostly books and 
periodicals. 

The Dearborn (Michigan) Public 
Library opened its audio-visual de- 
partment in 1948, with twenty-seven 
sound films for circulation. It has 
since become one of the largest and 
most dynamic departments of its kind 
in the United States. It is regarded 
by the Mayor and the City Adminis- 
tration as a civic necessity. 

Many librarians still harbor the 
notion that educational films are for 
schools. Dearborn does not believe 
this to be so but, since the Dearborn 
Board of Education supports its own 
instructional film library of more than 
1500 prints for public school use, the 
Dearborn Public Library concentrates 
its efforts on bringing the best in cul- 
tural and informational films to the 
adult public. Teachers have access, 
however, to the public library’s film 
collection for use in their classrooms. 

Borrowers also include private and 
parochial schools, churches, and the 
city’s more than 650 organizations. 
Over 400 families own 16mm sound 
projectors and borrow films from the 
Library. In response to public demand 
the 27 films of 1948 are now part of 
a collection numbering 850 titles en- 
compassing every imaginable subject 
from astronomy to zoos. 

Over 100 of these 850 titles are 
feature-length films comprising the 
largest feature film collection to be 
found in a public library in this coun- 
try. Along with a feature, families 
generally book a short subject too for 
a weekend program. In a civic “sum- 
mer camp” program, features and 
shorts are shown nightly to Dearborn 
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By JAMES L. LIMBACHER 


residents. Last summer's program 
alone played to 24,000 people. 

A film budget in a dynamic com- 
munity is readily justified when it is 
considered that a book reaches only 
an individual reader, while a film can 
reach hundreds of persons in one 
showing, and as many as 50,000 view- 
ers over a period of five or six years. 
Dearborn is a_ sufficiently dynamic 
community to warrant a film budget 
which is the third largest in the 
United States. 

Competition with commercial li- 
braries in the Dearborn and Detroit 
area is virtually eliminated by a care- 
ful selection of films for purchase. 
The Library concentrates on film 
classics, and cultural films from all 
parts of the world. The commercial 
libraries specialize in religious films, 
free loan “sponsored” films, westerns, 
comedies and cartoons. But it is our 
experience that, even where a film 
like Swiss Famity Ropinson is avail- 


DEARBORN PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


Chief Librarian— 
Edward B. Daniels 

Population served (est.)—250,000 
Registered borrowers—56,011 
Total annual budget—$415,000 
Annual A-V budget—$21,000 
Library income per capita—$3.60 
Number of city libraries—5 

(1 central, 4 branches ) 
A-V staff—1 Director, 3 clerks, 

1 page 
16mm sound films—850 
Annual bookings—11,399 
Annual audience—363,663 
Filmstrips—150 
Children’s recordings—850 
High Fidelity collection—800 
Stereo collection—600 
Adult collection—800 
Annual record circulation—19,630 


able free from the public library, it 
still does business for the commercial 
distributor at $20 a day, with the 
prints in brisk demand at both places. 

The commercial establishments also 
benefit from the library’s stimulation 
of interest in the nontheatrical film, 
since the Library does not rent or 
loan out equipment, or supply projec- 
tion services of any kind. 

It has further been the experience 
of the Dearborn Public Library that 
the biggest film borrowers become the 
most avid movie-theater goers; and 
that, the more motion pictures the 
public views, the more critical of 
film content and quality it becomes. 
Dearborn has discovered too that la- 
beling its film offerings as “educa- 
tional”—rather than “informational” or 
“cultural”—actually limits circulation. 
The adult public does not want “edu- 
cational” films. Those are for their 
children to see in school. This dis- 
tinction helps us not only to avoid 
expensive duplication in purchasing, 
but to achieve the maximum utiliza- 
tion of all films, inasmuch as the 
adult outlook on film use, undeterred 
by considerations of curriculum or 
“courses”, adds up to flexibility—both 
as to subject matter, and circum- 
stances of viewing. 

An increasing number of families, 
for example, find that library films 
give them much more flexibility in 
their viewing time than does televi- 
sion. They can pick their own films, 
designate length and running time, 
and screen at their own convenience. 
One “fan” family has seen every film 
in the Library’s catalogue—represent- 
ing a total viewing time of 450 hours. 


Recordings 


Dearborn’s circulation of LP re- 
cordings last year totalled almost 
20,000. Its collection consists of 850 
children’s discs; 800 adult; 800 high 
fidelity; and 600 stereo. Begun in 
1950, the Library's recordings’ serv- 
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ice went through the usual period 
of scratchy discs, dirty covers, and 
public abuse of the borrowed discs. 

With the advent of high fidelity 
and stereo recordings, a new concept 
of circulation had to be developed. 
In 1956 Dearborn decided that all 
new record acquisitions would form 
a “High Fidelity” collection and each 
new record was outfitted with a plas- 
tic protective cover outside and a 
plastic jacket over the record inside. 
On the theory that borrowers would 
cooperate in taking as good care of 
library recording as of their own, the 
High Fidelity Collection was made 
available only to card holders who 
signed a special registration, stating 
the type of equipment owned, and 
guaranteeing payment of any damage 
to the library recording. As result, 
damage has been cut to almost zero. 

The Stereo Record Collection was 
begun in 1958, with similar success. 
In 1959, when a five-cent charge per 
album was levied, circulation in- 
creased rather than declined, indicat- 
ing that the quality of the recordings 
was the important factor to the card- 
holder—many of whom come as much 
as 30 miles, from other cities. 


Radio, TV, Other Activities 


Dearborn began its career on the 
air with the development of educa- 
tional television in Detroit in 1955. 
One of the sponsors of WTVS (UHF 
Channel 56) was the Detroit Public 
Library, which kindly relinquished a 
half-hour of its time to Dearborn. 

This Library started cautiously with 
a series of four programs on the his- 
tory of social dancing, called DaNcinc 
TaroucH THE AGEs—From CasTLes 
To THe Castes. The series cov- 
ered everything from a 14th century 
lavolta to the Charleston of the 1920’s, 
end was successful enough to war- 
rant the Library’s continuing its tv 
activities. 

A general series of 15-minute pro- 
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grams was scripted and produced for 
the second year. The first six were 
visualizations of famous books. The 
Library's Community Services direc- 
tor, who served as producer, secured 
photographic enlargements of old il- 
lustrations from such works as Rip 
Van Winkle, Undine, The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow, Trilby, and The Mys- 
tery of Edwin Drood. These were 
used against a background of pre- 
recorded music, narration and dia- 
logue. The remainder of the programs 
were “live” and featured a variety of 
subjects from cake decoration and an- 
tiques, to armchair journeys. Each 
subject was correlated with books 
and films available at the Library. 

The third season reverted to the 
half-hour format, with the Grosse 
Pointe Public Library sharing the cost 
of production. A variety of subjects 
agains was tied in with books and 
films. The “commercials”, written 
and acted by the Dearborn Chapter 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, dealt with Library 
services available to the public, and 
displayed the books relating to the 
program being telecast. Called Vista, 
this program provided the Library 
with the scoop of the year. Its pro- 
gram covering space travel appeared 
just three days after Sputnick was 
launched. Vista also included a pro- 
gram on the history of the motion 
picture; on investments; an old-time 
fashion show, in cooperation with 
the local museum; an imaginary inter- 
view between a librarian and King 
Richard III; and an actual visit 
through a studio to show how a tele- 
vision show is planned and executed. 

With rising circulation and addi- 
tional duties, the Library took a one- 
year hiatus, but came back to tv to 
do 26 programs in a quiz panel show 
titled Number, PLease, which gar- 
nered a most loyal following of tele- 
vision viewers. A moderator and three 
varying guests spent the half-hour 


Staffer Mrs. Mary Lou Noble, and A-V Di- 
rector James Limbacher, add new films to 
the Dearborn Library's large collection. An 
M.S. in Education, Mr. Limbacher is Chair- 
man of the A-V Section, Michigan Library 
Assoc., and writes for the Dearborn Press. 


The Main Library will move soon to a new 
building in the Dearborn Civic Center. 


of these programs discussing books, 
plays and films, after guessing at hid- 
den titles on a number board. 

The Library also presented several 
“spectaculars”: two dealing with ger- 
iatrics, and one with the City of Dear- 
born itself. The Library also pro- 
duced a 15-minute radio series called 
PracticaLLy Yours, which played on 
one AM and one FM station weekly, 
for 39 weeks. On this program the 
Community Services Librarian and 
her guests discussed subjects ranging 
from “What Makes Us Laugh?” to 
“Tobacco and Cancer.” 

In addition to its general activities 
in films, filmstrips, recordings, radio 
and television, the Audio-Visual De- 
partment of the Dearborn Public Li- 
brary maintains its own EFIA (Edu- 
cational Film Library Association) 
evaluation committee; and its first re- 
search project, A Selected List of Re- 
corded Musical Scores From Radio, 
Television and Motion Pictures, has 
already gone into its second printing. 


The Future 


The population of Dearborn is 
112,007. The population served by 
the Public Library is 250,000 (est.). 

In the planning stages are another 
branch library for Dearborn, and a 
new main library to be located in the 
new Civic Center. The projected 
branch and the main library will pro- 
vide enlarged facilities for the rapid- 
ly growing audio-visual department 
of the present library. 

It has been our experience that the 
library films and audio-visual collec- 
tion are vastly worthwhile, if only 
for the excitement they offer the pub- 
lic of discovering new ideas and re- 
vising old ones. As a supplement to 
book learning, a-v is indispensable. 
Our Mayor Orville L. Hubbard puts 
it this way: 

“In a public library, audio-visual 
materials are no longer a luxury—they 
are a necessity.” —End 
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PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS 


COMENIUS 


Since the basic topic here is one 
of understanding a concept of educa- 
tion, this filmstrip is for students of 
education and educational methods, 
interested laymen seeking to know 
more about the roots of modern activ- 
ity techniques in schools, and special 
types of adult groups. For those ques- 
tioners of the present day use of 
audio-visual techniques—for those who 
sometimes feel that, because a 
“modern” label is placed upon such 
methods and materials, they are sus- 
pect—it should be both interesting 
and reassuring to find that the idea 
underlying their use has persisted 
through the ages. Perhaps understand- 
ing the principle outlined by Co- 
menius 300 years ago will help give a 
better perspective on our own ap- 
plication. 

There are basically two parts in 
the structure of this unit: the film- 
strip itself, and the accompanying 
printed booklet containing comment 
for each frame. Modern photographs, 
and reproductions of old and rare 
prints of places and people, tell the 
story of this “spiritual ancestor” of 
audio-visual, and of teaching for 
world understanding. One of his bril- 
liant innovations was the introduction 
of pictures into educational books. He 
also conceived and wrote The Great 
Didactic, as a science of education, in 
which he pioneered a new approach 
to the child, and even foresaw the 
moder classroom. 


50 frames, b/w. Produced by Unesco, 
Paris. For sale at $3.50 from Unesco 
Publications Center, 80! Third Ave., 
N. Y. 22. Manual in English, French 
and Spanish. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


A producer's goals are important, 
in understanding the usage to which 
a filmstrip or set of strips is to be 
directed. Here is a set of 88 filmstrips, 
each containing 11 teaching units, de- 
signed for grades 1-8 in schools with 
an advanced science program, and 
grades 1-12 in average schools. The 
topics treated, and carried forward 
from grade to grade, are Livinc Mat- 
TER; Rocxs, Soms AND MINERALS; 
Am ANp WaTER; UNIVERSE AND So- 
LAR SysTEM; ELECTRICITY AND Mac- 
NETISM; HEAT; LIGHT; SOUND; SOME 
PROPERTIES, STRUCTURES AND 
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Reviewed by 


THEODOSIA STRATEMEYER (M.A.) 


Teacher for more than ten years, 6th 
grade through senior high, in public a 
private schools; writer; school and adult 
education consultant to in-school and 
adult education personnel . . . Special 
studies: stagecraft and broadcasting (Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.) . . . organizer, 
and manager for nine years, of Audio 
Education, Inc. . . . director, for the past 
three years, of Stratco Audiovisuals, Ltd., 
New York City. 


The ELEMENTARY SCIENCE series is for 
Grades 1-4. 


CHANGES IN MatTrTrer; HEALTH AND 
SaFETy; and Man’s Use Anp Con- 
TROL. Naturally, some of these topics 
are treated more fully in one grade 
than in another. 

The series was directed by Dr. W. 
B. Baker of Emory University (Geor- 
gia). A 17x22” chart summarizes 
the scientific concepts treated in this 
developmental program. There _ is 
some photography, but art is used 
chiefly. It is apparently the work of 
a number of artists and is of varying 
quality. Some diagrams are lucid and 
directly make their point; some are 
complicated. 

A careful review of all the strips 
for Grades 1-4 revealed some lack in 
understanding children of this age 
level. Captions on individual frames, 
and summary reading frames, are in- 
cluded for Grade 1, a level where 
most children are only beginning to 
read. Assuming that these captions 
are meant to be read to the class by 
the teacher, a question of their fitness 
must still be raised. A teacher faced 
with interpreting to first-graders what 
is meant by “The fluorite crystal gives 
off a pretty glow under ultra-violet 
lights” would need a strong science 
background, and this type of cap- 
tion occurs throughout the strips for 
Grades 1-4. 


The Teacher's Guide is, however, 
almost a syllabus for a science course. 
It is broken down into topics, and an 
objective is listed for each frame. 
There is a glossary of terms in each 
manual, and a geologic time chart. 

The idea of the set is an interest- 
ing one. Its potential should be 
evaluated by the individual school or 
school system in the light of its own 
standards and needs. 


88 strips, color, average length 45 
frames, $480. Individual series (1! 
strips) $60. Single strips $6. Produced 
1960 by Colonial Films (Dept. F.N.), 
71 Walton St. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SCIENCE 
ADVENTURES—WEATHER 

This set of four filmstrips for inter- 
mediate grades separates the larger 
topic of weather into these titles: 
Heat AND ATMOSPHERE, AIR PREs- 
suRE, and Moisture AND AT- 
MOSPHERE. The set was developed in 
collaboration with Leonard S. Daven- 
port, science consultant of the Roslyn, 
N.Y., Public Schools. 

The first frames in all are of expe- 
riences common to most children at 
this age level. The points to be made 
are developed from these. For ex- 
ample: Arr Pressure starts with a 
weather map; illustrates how air has 
weight, or pressure; how air pressure 
affects a balloon attached to the mouth 
of a bottle; warm and cool air move- 
ment; and how a barometer measures 
pressure. It concludes with sugges- 
tions for reading the weather reports 
in the daily papers. 

Interesting bits of history are inter- 
woven from time to time, such as a 
biographical sequence on Benjamin 
Franklin facing a storm. Other frames 
list books to read or topics to investi- 
gate. A frame designed for the teacher 
at the very end urges re-showing the 
filmstrip. (For class use, stop be- 
fore it). 

The art work is attractive and un- 
cluttered. The diagrams and direct 
explanations are the most effective 
parts of each strip. Careful selection 
and use of the diagrams can be re- 
warding. A four-page outline for the 
teacher is included. 


28 frames average; color. Set of four, 
$20; additional sets $15. Produced 
and distributed by Filmstrip House, 
[FN], 432 Park Ave. S., N.Y.C. 16. 
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DARWIN’S WORLD OF NATURE 


Made on the basis of a series of 
articles in Life magazine, and the 
book The Wonders of Life on Earth, 
this series of nine filmstrips presents 
a study of natural science as associat- 
ed with the discoveries of Charles 
Darwin. 

The first of these, Darwin Dis- 
covers NaTurRE’s PLAN, is introduc- 
tory and biographical. The other eight 
are concerned with his famous trip 
aboard the “Beagle”. Their content is 
indicated by their titles: THe En- 
CHANTED IsLEs: THE GALAPAGOS; 
REALM OF Tropic INsECTs; 
Livinc ANIMALS OF SouTH AMERICA; 
SourH AMERICAN Fossits; TIERRA 
Det Fueco AND THE ANDES Movun- 
TAINS; THE Cocos IsLANDs; SYMBIOSIS: 
STRANGE PARTNERS IN NATURE; and 
EvoLuTion Topay. 


(Left) Bust of Charles Darwin, one of the world's greatest geniuses, in the Hall of the 
Natural History Museum, London, England. (Right) Zebras, from the strip SYMBIOSIS, 
which reveals amazing alliances among birds, animals and insects. The series DARWIN'S 
WORLD OF NATURE (9 individual titles, all in color) is a special 10th Anniversary 
release of Life Filmstrips, Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Including from 60 to 80 frames, 
each strip contains a wealth of pic- 


torial material to be used sequentially - 


or selectively, if the teacher so chooses. 
The contrast of past and present, the 
relationship between geography and 
natural survival, are among the ideas 
which can be developed for discus- 
sion from these strips; and closeup 
photography of this kind is of value 
to instruction in biology. These strips 
also lend themselves to the programs 
of community groups. 

A well written guide for each film- 
strip includes additional information. 
A bibliography is also included for 
further reference. 


Set of 9, color, $45. Single strips $6. 
Produced and distributed by Life 
Filmstrips (FN), Rockefeller Center, 
N.Y.C. 20. 


T. STRATEMEYER 


WHAT IS OIL PAINTING? 


Although the title might easily lead 
one to expect a discussion of painting 
as an art or technique, this filmstrip, 
made by M. Grumbacher in associa- 
tion with the Art Department of Ari- 
zona State University, is actually an 
explanation of how oil colors are 
produced. 

The subject is bound to be of some 
interest to art students and amateur 
artists who are curious about the in- 
gredients in the tubes and bottles in 
their paintboxes. The approach, how- 
ever, emphasizes manufacturing proc- 
esses rather than the characteristics of 
the materials in use. 

Several frames toward the end of 
the strip do consider a few technical 
matters of direct concern to the artist: 
that two very similar oil colors may 
yield quite dissimilar tints when mixed 
with white; that some pigments are 


more transparent than others; that 
there are fast-drying colors and slow- 
drying colors and failure to use them 
in the proper sequence may result in 
cracking of the painted surface. The 
one or two frames devoted to each 
are little more than teasers, but they 
might send a serious student in- search 
of more information. 

The narrative itself, which probably 
tries to cover too wide a range of in- 
formation, is overlong with the result 
that some pictures remain in view far 
longer than they deserve. A few addi- 
tional frames in appropriate places 
would eliminate this problem. 

—C. R. SULLIVAN 


44 frames, color, plus record and 
printed script. Produced by Haverland 
Film Productions, N. Y. C. For sale, 
$10.00, from Grumbacher Film Li- 
brary, 460 W. 34th St, N. Y. C. I. 


Films and filmstrips are reviewed without charge. 
To arrange for a preview or review, write to: 
The Editor, FILM NEWS 
444 Central Park West, New York 25, N.Y. 
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16MM COLOR FILMS 
For SCIENCE TEACHING 


15 OUTSTANDING SUBJECTS 
FOR PRIMARY THROUGH 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 
Sale Only — Please write for 


Descriptive List, Study 
Guides or Previews 


PAT DOWLING PICTURES 


1056 S. Robertson Boulevard (FN) 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


Become a Member of 
DANCE FILMS, INC. 


A non-profit, tax-exempt organiza- 
tion dedicated to dance preserva- 
tion, education, and appreciation 
through the medium of 16mm non- 
theatrical motion pictures, slides, 
filmstrips and photographs. 


Send for brochure stating membership privileges. 


DANCE FILMS, INC.—Dept. F 
130 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


THE LIFE OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


A filmstrip created from stamps 
50 frames, color, $10 
H-R PRODUCTIONS INC. 
Dept. FN, 17 E. 45th St., N.Y.C. 17 


Elementary 
Or.Watson! 


If you feel it’s a CRIME to lose 
attention when lights are off, 
INVESTIGATE 


LENSCREEN 


The modern rear projection day- 
light screen. Write for the LEN- 
SCREEN Kit of A-V Ideas. 


POLACOAT, INC. 


Dept. FN 
9730 Conklin Rd., Blue Ash, Ohio 
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HE history of the film, on the one 

hand, is the progression from si- 
lent black-and-white, to sound and 
color which built a new industry. 
World War II made the demands for 
training and public education which 
established the importance of the 
16mm sound film, whether black-and- 
white or color. 

The emergence in 1960 of the Smm 
sound film is a new milestone. What 
about 8mm sound? Why are we ex- 
cited about it? Will it compete with, 
or even eventually replace 16mm? 
Many questions are raised by the new 
medium, and it is important to pro- 
vide proper perspective on them. 


8mm Versus 16? 


Fundamentally, 8mm and 16mm 
are not antagonists. Rather, they com- 
plement one another and work out 
well as team. In the long run, I would 
say that 8mm will make its own niche 
and do much to expand the over-all 
field of the motion picture. It is the 
hope of the motion picture industry 
that 8mm sound film will expand the 
audio-visual field in the way that pa- 
per-back books have opened up the 
publishing industry. This hope is 
based on five factors: (1) lighter 
weight projectors; (2) less expensive 
projectors; (3) lower cost prints; (4) 
less bulk in can sizes, which eases 
storage and carrying problems; and 
(5) shipping costs may be reduced 
substantially. As a mass market for 
Smm sound opens up, a whole new 
era in business, educational and home 
movies is foreseen. 

Who knows but what, some day, 
motion picture photography may 
come down in cost to the point where 
prints will be expendable and return 
not expected — where a film will be 
like a magazine? Some industry lead- 
ers feel it is not impossible that, 
eventually, motion picture distributors 
may be able to sell a 10-minute sound 
and color motion picture release print 
for a list price of $10—a figure rough- 
ly comparable to some sound and 
color filmstrips today . and little 
more than the cost of a couple of 
LP phonograph records. 
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What is the future of 


Far from supplanting 16mm, the 
development of 8mm _ sound is ex- 
pected to st'mulate further the de- 
mand for 35mm and 16mm _ produc- 
tion activity, with 8mm release prints 
as an added plus. 


How Many, and When? 


Figures indicate that there are 
727,090 or so 16mm sound projectors 
in the United States today, and it has 
taken 27 vears to reach this level. 
Will it take the same number of years 
to achieve the same number of 8mm 
sound projectors? | think it is clear 
that the cycle will speed up. After all, 
there are now some 5-million 8mm 
silent projectors in the country. 

Eventually we should aim to have 
at least 5-million Smm sound projec- 


a 
Queen Elizabeth II is a motion picture de- 
votee in her family life and on visits to far- 
flung areas of Britain's Commonwealth. 


tors—the present number of silents— 
and perhaps more. Then we will have 
a true mass audience for non-theatri- 
cal films. 


Audience Possibilities 

How large an audience can you 
play to with Smm? 

At present, Smm sound films are 
particularly recommended for audi- 
ences of 50 or fewer persons. Under 
optimum conditions, audiences of up 
to 90 have been handled satisfactorily. 
For very large audiences, 16mm ma- 
chines will be preferred. 


Joux FLory—Non-Theatrical Films Advisor for the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, has been a_producer-director, has instructed on film and tv 
techniques, has authored books on motion pictures and education. 
He is a member of the smpte and various professional organizations. 


Mass sales of projectors to the 
amateur market should go hand _ in 
hand with the growing use of Simm 
by business, education, and churches. 
Schools and churches will find 8mm a 
great advantage, especially for small 
group and in-class use. But the 
greatest current appeal of 8mm is to 
business and industry. 

The use of 8mm may well start as a 
communications tool — for decisions 
made in executive board rooms, or for 
industrial relations showings right in 
the plant. Here the message is of 
paramount importance and a major 
production is not necessary. 

The uses of 8mm are infinite. It 
provides an opportunity to take a 
sales message on film right to the desk- 
top of the prospect and, in the case of 
insurance, directly into the home. . . . 
It is ideal where only one or a few 
executives need to see the message. 
. . . It is also ideal for training small 
groups of people for specialized jobs. 
Retail establishments, most of them of 
small size, will be able to show new 
product films and sales training films 
to their personnel. 

In advertising, 8mm may well open 
a new mass medium. Consumer ad- 
vertising in America today is basically 
argled at the woman’s market. She 
buys for the family unit. You can't 
reach her easily through 16mm, except 
through churches, PTA’s and possibly 
Granges, because projectors are not 
owned by women to any extent. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of women’s clubs, 
meeting regularly, do not have access 
to film because of the difficulties of 
securing films, and their own timidity 
about handling the 16mm equipment. 
If 8mm sound becomes popular in the 
home and women become accustomed 
to handling it, then its portability will 
permit and encourage their loading 
it into the car and bringing it to their 
meetings—for sales or documentary 
films of all kinds, and for all audiences. 


Production on 8mm? 


Will criginal production be on 
8mm? At present that is not recom- 
mended, but it will depend on what 
your production is. For professional 
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8mm Sound? 


ALEXANDER F. Victor, one of the world’s most brilliant cinema 
engineers, introduced safety film for movies in 1909, created 
the safety standard, proposed the adoption of 16mm. Now 
“retired” at Carmel (Calif.), the godfather of 16mm is still inventing. 


productions, shooting will probably 
continue to be in 35mm or in 16mm, 
with reduction to 8mm being done in 
the laboratory as part of the process 
of making release prints. 

Certainly research, which uses up 
miles of film, may well do its work 
some day quite satisfactorily on 8mm 
at much less cost. 


What's To Come... 

The book The Next 100 Years 
(Brown, Bonner and Weir, 1957) 
speaks of education all through life as 
the way to success in this increasingly 
competitive century. 

Certainly there will be new techni- 
ques ii jobs, and new knowledge 
necessary about the world outside and 
around us. New nations will go from 
the primitive ox-drawn vehicle or the 
camel train directly into the air and 


“GREATEST TOOL 
FOR EDUCATION’ — 
says Alexander Victor 


| ers latest and greatest tool for 
education is the 8mm _ magnetic 
sound projector—because of the low 
cost of 8mm film, the superiority of 
sound over optical recording, and the 
possibility to take advantage of the 
low cost mentioned. 

There are now several brands of the 
8mm projector being manufactured, 
and one camera which makes it pos- 
sible for anyene to make his own 
direct sound recordings. 

The first of the 8mm projectors was 
made by the Calvin Company of 
Kansas City some time in 1953, but 
it did not receive the appreciation it 
merited, due to the fact that the Cal- 
vin Company did not have a sales 
organization to push the product. 


5 


Gorman Rupp Company of Mansfield, Ohio, used Fairchild's new 4!/2-pound, transistorized 8mm 
sound movie camera for a field report of mosquito control near Southampton, Long Island (N.Y.). 


space age. Somehow, generations of 
leaming must be telescoped into a 
few vears. 

Obviously, 8mm sound will be of 
great importance in achieving all this. 

George Eastman, in the early days 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
talked about making photography as 
ubiquitous and universal as the lead 
pencil. We still have a way to go, but 
We're getting there. —end 


February 1961 


During the past two years, several 
projectors have appeared on the mar- 
ket and are now available—the most 
notable being made by the Eastman 
Kodak Company. This projector has 
excellent sound, and is made in ac- 
cordance with the proposed standards 
of the Society of Motion Picture and 
Television Engineers, insofar as the 
distance between the picture aperture 
and the sound point is concerned. 


Another 8mm sound projector which 
conforms to the same standard is made 
in Oslo, Norway. There is also one 
being made by the Fairchild Com- 


The new Swiss-made 8mm Bolex Sonorizer, 
intended for the amateur market, is being 
effectively used by education and industry, 
with unit for supplying magnetic sound. 


pany, with which I am not familiar 
but which I understand is of excellent 
quality. The Fairchild Company also 
makes a camera which permits taking 
sound movies both for amateur and 
professional use. There is another now 
under way in Japan; and the writer 
of this statement has also designed a 
projector and a camera. These are not 
yet on the market, but will be within 
the next year or so. 

The great advantage of the 8mm 
sound projector is that any pictures as 
at present made for entertainment or 
for educational use may be repro- 
duced on the new film. Another ad- 
vantage is, that if the sound for some 
reason should be changed either as to 
language or text, the sound track, 
which is composed of iron oxide, may 
be removed, and another substituted. 

It is claimed by some that aud- 
iences will be limited to a maximum 
of 90 or 100 people. This is not in 
accordance with the views of inven- 
tors who overcome obstacles, and will 
probably make 8mm acceptable to 
audiences of hundreds. 

It is this writer’s belief that the 
8mm sound projector will be the most 
important audio-visual item in the 
field of education, and he recom- 
mends open-minded investigation of 
its possibilities. —end 
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What's New 


RECORDERS AND TAPE 


e RCA’s new Television Tape Recorder 
(TRT-1B) retains the basic design con- 
cept of its predecessor model and em- 
bodies improvements. Like the earlier 
model, it is designed for both b/w and 
color programming. Conversion to color, 
further simplified, is accomplished by 
adding a_half-rack of color-handling 
equipment. Price of the color rack re- 
cently was reduced by more than one- 
third. 

New features are a transistor signal 
processing amplifier for finger-tip control 
of picture quality; increased limiting of 
the demodulator, which minimizes the 
appearance of tape “drop-outs” in the 
reproduced picture; and separate guide 
position controls for record and playback, 
to reduce the possibility of “human error” 
during alternate operation in the two 
modes, and provide assurance of com- 
patible recording. Non-standard recorded 
tapes can be played back on the TRT-1B. 
Picture quality is accomplished by man- 
ual knob tuning.—For further informa- 
tion: C. H. Colledge, RCA Broadcast & 
TV Equipment Division (FN), 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N.Y. 20. 


e A new tape head has been added to 
the Robins M/M line. Designed as an 
exact replacement for a number of polu- 
lar tape recorders, this quarter-track, 
stereo record/playback tape head is de- 
signated Model 5017-105.—For informa- 
tion concerning this and other models, 
write for a copy of Tape Recording Head 
Replacement Guide (newly revised edi- 
tion), from Robins Industries Corp. (FN), 
36-27 Prince St., Flushing 54, N.Y. 


FILM NEGATIVE 


e Kodachrome II Film, featuring a speed 
of 2% times as fast as regular Koda- 
chrome, is now available for increased 
sharpness and improved color rendition. 
Kodachrome II will be priced slightly 
higher, and will be available initially 
only in limited quantities. According to 
the manufacturer, the improvements rep- 
resented by this film are the most signi- 
ficant made in Kodachrome since it was 
first marketed more than 25 years ago. 
—Inquire Eastman Kodak Co., Dept. 
FN, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


e A new 4x5 Polaroid Land film, rated 
at 3200 (ASA daylight equivalent), pro- 
duces finished b/w pictures in ten sec- 
onds, extending the versatility of press 
and view cameras using the Polaroid 
Land 4x5 Film Holder. Polaroid has 
also converted its 200-speed Type 52 
Land Film Packets to 10-second develop- 
ment. (Previously, 60 seconds were re- 
quired).—Inquire: Mike Cicarelli, Dept. 
FN, Polaroid Corporation, Cambridge 
30, Mass. 
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PROJECTORS AND STANDS 


e The LaBelle Classic with intermix 
selector head takes all slide mounts; 
has a 500 watt lamp; is turbine blower 
cooled. There are two 6” magazines 
for 75 ready-mount slides. The feed and 
receiving magazines are identical and 
interchangeable. With accessory 9” 
magazines this projector can take 125 
slides for a single show. All mounts can 
be used, including glass or metal, and 
can be intermixed.—Inquire: (FN) La- 
Belle Industries Inc., Oconomowoc, Wisc. 


e Vicaudio—Mark I incorporates the 
Kodak Sound 8 projector with a self- 
contained screen in a unique portable 
and continuous repeater unit for repeti- 
tive teaching or messages in the class- 
room, in industry training, and for sell- 
ing. The unit uses the Vicom’s patented 
optical system to achieve the 500-x 
magnification required to fill the 9x12” 
rear projection screen. 


As an outstanding Vicaudio feature, 
Vicom claims a light brilliance that 
makes it possible to use the unit in such 
severely lighted areas as display windows, 
on store counters, and for exhibits. Head- 
on normal projection is provided with- 
out change of lenses. Continuous reels 
up to 400’ are standard components. 
Larger reels are available to accom- 
modate up to 40 minutes of projection 
time. 

A “Total Projection Plan” guarantees 
top quality prints, also nation-wide pro- 
fessional maintenance and _ service.—In- 
quire: Vicom Inc., (Fred E. Aufhauser), 
70 Aberthaw Road, Rochester, N.Y. 


VP-88, the Kalart/Victor “movie 
workshop,” was among the new items 
introduced at the Photokina 1960 in 
Cologne, Germany. The VP-88 in- 
cludes an 8mm projector, editor and 
splicer in one lightweight unit. Tt also 
provides for projection on a built in 
viewing screen (2%’’x3%”). Designed 
for the “home” market, this unit is 
finding favor among teachers and stu- 
dents interested in making their own 
motion pictures.—Details from Victor 
Animatograph Division (FN), The 
Kalart Company, Plainville, Conn. 


e The Viewlex “Salestalk”, a new low. 
cost portable projector unit with a high- 
fidelity playback, comes in an attache- 
case, easily opened and set up for desk 
or table-top presentations. Specifications 
for the “Salestalk” include a convection- 
cooled 100 watt filmstrip projector, a 
four-speed turntable, a 142 watt speaker, 
and a 9x12” lenticular screen fitted into 
the back of the case. The record player 
takes discs up to 12 inches, and _ has 
separate tone and volume controls. The 
tonearm, with a twist-type cartridge, has 
two separate needles for 16, 33-1/3, 45 
and 78 rpm records. Overall size of the 
attache-type carrying case is 5x11x17"- 
Inquire: Viewlex (FN) Inc., Holbrook, 
Long Island, N.Y. 


e Safe-Lock’s Professional Project-O- 
Stand absorbs projection vibration by 
means of large rubber leg tips, which 
also prevent marking, or skidding on, 
any type of floor surface. Without 
adjustment it stands tall enough to 
clear the heads of a seated audience, 
and it can be raised or lowered, as 
desired, within its height range of 24 
to 41 inches. Where there is no center 
aisle, it can be made to straddle seats 
safely. Inquire: Safe-Lock, Inc., (FN), 
Hialeah, Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


e A Conversion Chart and Reference 
Table is available free from Precision 
Equipment Co., 4411E Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40. Included are such conver- 
sions as watts to H.P., microns to meters, 
along with more general computations, 
as inches to centimeters, etc. 


e Stereo-Magniscove Inc., 40-31 — 8lst 
St., Elmhurst 73, N.Y., makes a collaps- 
ible cardboard viewer which can be 
mailed flat in a standard envelope and 
is reasonably priced for promotional pur- 


poses, or individual viewing in a class ~ 


room. This company also makes color 
filmstrips and slides to go with the 
viewer, if desired. 


e Applied Graphics Corp., Glenwood 
Landing, Long Island, N. Y., has a line 


of pre-cut numerals and letters — printed | 


on matte acetate with a pressure-sensitive 
backing — which makes it possible for 
untrained office personnel to set type for 
headings, titles and notations.—Write for 
AG Catalog PSM-60 (FN). 


e For information about Filmotype, 4 
photo-composition machine with a wi 

variety of type styles, write Filmotype 
Sales (FN), 4 W. 40th St., New York 18 
Special font styles, foreign alphabets, 
logotypes, etc. are produced to order. 


The machine is available on a lease plan. 
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FI LM 444 Central Park West, New York 25 


Th NEW and RENEWAL 


] Bill us. 
Check enclosed. 


Six issues per year 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


Name 


(] Two years, $7.00. 
(Outside U.S. & Canada, $8.50) 


[] One year, $4.00. 


(Outside U.S. & Canada, $5.00) 


Organization 


Address 


tain the issue of FILM NEWS which features 


Africa?” 
Prof, Walter K. Long, Director 
Cayuga Museum of History and Art 
Auburn, New York 


“I am much impressed with both the layout and © 
coverage of FILM NEWS. We want te receive this . 


lication regularl v.” 
Gould, Executive Director 
Women’s American ORT, New York 


“Would it be possible for us to get copies of your 

‘Space and the Stars’ reviews to use in conn 

with our Service and our classes in a-y education?” 
Colorado Seminary 
University of Denver 


“Congratulations on the excellent issue of your. 


magazine which focused attention on Africa, I 
found it most interesting and helpful. . .. 1 am 
sure he will appreciate it if you would send a copy 
te Governor G. Mennen Williams who, as you 
know, has been appointed an Under Secretary of 
State with special responsibility for our African 
relations.” 

J. J.. McPherson, Educational Media Branch 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


“In a récent issue you carried an article on ‘Films 
for Children in Canada.’ May we have the address 
‘Albert Ex Secretary 
. McAloon, Executive 
Rhode Island Commission On Youth 
Providence, R. 1. 


“Our hospital auxiliary has undertaken a project 
of showing select films for children at a local the- 
atre. An article in FILM NEWS concerning chil- 
dren’s films was so excellent that I am anxious to 
contact Mr. Topshee who wrote it. Also, the mags- 
zine was <a interest that I would like to 
to it.” 
Mrs. Robert C. Hartmann, President 
Medical Center Auxiliary 


Tenn. 


informative publication. You have departments 
that I have not seen covered by any other publica- 
tion in the field. . . . 1 am impressed with the 
variety and high calibre of the films listed. I feel 
that many of them should be entered in our Award 
Competition.” 

Minnie E. Schack, Assistant to the President 

National Visual Presentation Associstion 

New Yerk 


“FILM NEWS fills a void. We on the distributing 
end of films and a-v materials have a problem in 
reaching users and potential users oniside the 
schoo] systems. I feel that FILM. NEWS with its 
very special approach is the ideal medium for 
doing this.” 

Edward Myers, TransWorld Films, Chicago 


“Your magazine continues to reflect integrity and 
an awareness of the whole 16mm situation.” 
Louie’ BR. Huber, Northern Films, Seattle, Wash. 


“ft had the opportunity te see your magazine lately. 
Please let mie know about it in a letter, whether it 
is porsible to order. it in foreign countries.” 

Remes, Riga, Latvia, USSR 


“I taxe this opportunity of acknowledging receipt 
of my first subscription copy of FILM NEWS, in 
which I found great interest.” 
De. Margalith, Director 
International Cultural Center 
for Youth in Jerusalem 


“Teachers in higher education—in the arts, sciences 
and the humanities—need to make more effective 
use of av resources. FILM NEWS is an excellent 
source book in these areas.” 

Ernest Tiemann 

Visual {nstruction Bureau 

University of Texas, at Austin 


“Treasures of Africa.’ Would it be possible to ob- 
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Kodak: 


“TRADEMARK 


“We saw how practical a teacher can be about A-V aids 
before we selected this Kodak Pageant Projector.” 


Says John M. Chilcoat, 


Principal at the new Nor- 
wood Elementary School, 
Baltimore County, Md., 
selected by A.A.S.A. for 
its exhibit of outstanding 
school designs: 


“From our teachers’ point of view, class- 
room order and pupil attention are basic 
requisites before any learning can take 
place. 

“A-V aids, they feel, must contribute to 
the entire learning experience—should not 
disrupt order, nor distract attention. When 
attention is held, the learning process is 
quickened, the subject more thoroughly 
understood. 

“Our teachers expressed themselves on 
these matters when we were examining 
projectors. Then they selected the Kodak 
Pageant Projector as their practical choice. 


Easy to set up, the Pageant meant pro- 
grams started promptly. Quiet, the Pageant 
didn’t distract students by machine noise.” 

Because reel arms, belts and cords are 
all permanently attached in place, the 
Pageant sets up easily. Operation is s0 
simple that many teachers leave it entirely 
to the children. 

To see a demonstration of the Kodak 
Pageant’s brilliant screen image, its high 
quality sound, and its other practical fea- 
tures, call a nearby Kodak A-V dealer. Or, 
write for Pageant Bulletin V3-22. No 
obligation, of course. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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